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Henrik Ibsen’s Dramatic Experiment. 


who'd make his fellow-creatures wise, Should 
always gild the philosophic pill,’ sings Mr. 
Gilbert's Jester; and this gilding of pills con- 
taining certain drugs of social or ethical problems 
is becoming an important feature in modern 
literature. Indeed, some may think that there 
are writers who are carried rather far by their anxiety that we 
should swallow these thinly disguised drugs. Not that there 
should be any disinclination on our parts to recognise the 
importance of the open discussion of social questions ; much 
would be preferable to that. But it is a moot point how far 
such topics may legitimately be treated in fiction, and a still 
more open question how far this is possible in the drama 
without either vitiating the essential characteristics of the 
work or weakening the force of the lesson. Among English 
novels there has sprung up of late years quite a little race of 
works which have been dubbed “ philosophical romances ;” in 
some of which the romance is a mere peg upon which to hang 
the philosophy, while in others a flavouring of philosophy is 
added to the romance to give it a new attractiveness or an 
aroma of superiority. But it has been reserved for the 
Norwegian, Henrik Ibsen, to make the first serious effort to 
use social problems as the themes of dramas. We may object 
to their importation into novels, but the fact remains that this 
has been accomplished with a fair amount of success; it has 


been shown that the lesson can be taught in a form calculated 
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to bring it into general notice, without any necessary injury to 
the literary quality of the work. It is seriously to be doubted, 
however, whether plays can be built upon such foundations 
without injury to the drama as a part of literature, and also 
without the likelihood of a less satisfactory exposition of the 
lesson which it is desired to teach; for the reason that the 
conditions of novel writing and play writing are so enormously 
different. 

Four of Ibsen’s plays—those known distinctively as his 
“social dramas’—have been translated into English, and 
recently published in a volume of the ‘“‘ Camelot Series,” under 
the title of “ The Pillars of Society, and other plays,” and to these 
whoever will may turn for an illustration of the case. After 
reading them, let him honestly ask himself how far Ibsen has 
succeeded in writing artistic dramas, and also whether the lessons 
he seeks to enforce would not be more fitly and even more 
acceptably taught in another form. _ Ibsen is a man of unusual 
literary power, who combines with an unswerving reverence 
for the truth a keen perception of the hypocrisy of much of the 
present day conventional morality ; and he has added his name 
to those who have dared to inveigh against shams in defence ot 
realities. But he stands alone by reason of the vehicle in 
which he has attempted to convey his teaching; and these 
four plays have naturally drawn upon the author a flood of 
criticism on their subjects and method. 

Of the four the best known in England is “ Et Dukkehjem,” 
which has been translated under the title of “ Nora,” and also as 
“The Doll’s House,’ but it is most widely known by Miss 
Lord’s translation as “ Nora.” This play has for its central 
idea the emptiness of a married life where a complete trust and 
understanding do not exist between man and wife; where the 
wife is a doll-wife, and ,has in reality no part in her husband's 
life beyond that of a plaything. It is considerably the most 
dramatic of the four. ‘“ Samfundets Stotter,’ which appears in 
English dress as “The Pillars of Society,’ was the earliest, 
and is directed against the mixture of self-complacency and 
hypocrisy which underlies so many societies, both great and 
small. The central figure in the play is a wealthy shipbuilder, 
the “ pillar” of the local society by reason of his reputation for 
unimpeachable morality. By degrees the action of the play 
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reveals the truth that it is by hypocrisy alone that this reputa- 
tion is maintained, and it is not until in the final scene, when 
his remorse drives him to reveal himself as a scoundrel and 
would-be murderer, that it is realised how rotten at the core 
has all along been this “pillar of society.’ There is, to some 
extent, an impression of unreality left by the play that prevents 
it from being so strong dramatically as the later “Nora.” 
“‘ Ghosts,” the translation of “ Gengangere,”’ enforces the inevita- 
bleness of the law of heredity, and the terrible consequences that 
the sins of the fathers may entail upon the children. Though 
intensely dramatic in some of its situations, as a whole it is 
less perfect in construction than “ Nora,” and gives less the im- 
pression of an artistic piece of work. “ An Enemy of Society,” the 
English version of “ En Folkefiende,” which is the latest of the 
four, is less dramatic still. Here the hero is another local “ pillar 
of society,” but one this time which is sound at the core. A 
certain Dr. Stockmann, whose enterprise has been the making 
of a small Norwegian watering-place, discovers that it is actually 
a hot-bed of disease. He warns his fellow-townsmen, but they 
will neither publish the truth, for fear of frightening away 
visitors, nor will they so far interfere with local interests as to 
undertake the necessary works of sanitation; and when in 
despair he summons a public meeting, he is hooted, attacked, 
and driven from the place for his courage in saying what was i 
the truth, and what, moreover, all his assailants knew to be the | 
truth. The theme, the struggle of a genuinely social instinct 1 
against a false one, is striking; but it is difficult to believe that i 
on the stage parts of the play could be otherwise than intolerably 
dull. Broadly speaking, the impression given by these four \ 
plays, when viewed side by side, is that Ibsen’s power of pro- 

ducing an artistically constructed and effective drama has ' 
decreased proportionately to the increase of intensity in his 
purpose of discussing the social questions. It is such evidence | 
as this that leads to the doubt as to whether plays can be used 

for this purpose without harm resulting to the literary and 

artistic side of the drama, a doubt which is increased by the con- 

sideration of the necessary conditions for the satisfactory treat- 

ment of such topics. If we come to the conclusion that such 

attempts as this of Ibsen’s are not calculated to enrich 

dramatic literature, but the reverse, then all who have the 
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welfare of the drama at heart must deprecate them; and if our 
‘conclusion be that the drama is likely to prove not only an 
unacceptable but also an unsatisfactory medium for the teaching 
-of these necessary lessons, we shall still more feel the advisa- 
bility of holding up Ibsen’s experiment as a warning to 
‘dramatists. 

That social and ethical problems can be more or less satis- 
factorily popularised in novels, or a certain branch of the 
family, cannot be denied in the face of such books as “ Robert 
Elsmere” and “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” But, as L 
have said, the conditions of novel writing and play writing are 
enoimously different, and from this difference arises the 
unfitness of the drama for such purposes. If a social problem 
is to be worked out, whether in narrative or dramatic form, it 
is necessary that the reader or spectator should be able closely 
to follow the activity of the minds of the characters portrayed ; 
for in all such cases deliberate motive and personal reflection 
must be the mainsprings of the action of the story, and these 
must be patent if the lesson is to be clearly taught. If they 
are not, a wrong impression may be produced, or characters 
may seem to act capriciously when we cannot see the links 
that bind their actions together. But this end is only to be 
fully obtained in a novel by a prolixity of description which 
in a play is impossible, and by those records of personal 
deliberation for which in a play there is but little place. Again, 
-on the stage the various phases of human nature are presented 
in crystallised and typical forms. The scenes we see there are 
generalisations from human experience, and not mere literal 
‘transcripts. The wider contrasts of right and wrong, good 
and evil, the drama can no doubt effectively portray ; for they 
-are unalterable in their relations to human nature. But for 
the illustration of complex social questions whose aspect 
changes to every generation, what is required partakes much ot 
‘the nature of minute photographs of various parts of life; and 
such mere photographic reproduction is as far below the highest 
level in the dramatic as it is in pictorial art. 

The circumstances, too, under which social questions would 
-come before the public in dramas might easily militate against 
the effective teaching of the lesson intended. One can never 
-dogmatise as to the temper of audiences, but it is quite possible 
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that the public might come to resent having its social education 
forced upon it in a connection where it might deem it incon- 
gruous, and it might protect itself by staying away. Although 
there is no doubt that the theatre may be a powerful instrument 
as a moral educator, the public does not go there to receive the 
improving force in open mouth like a dose, but rather absorbs 
it almost unconsciously through its moral cuticle. It is hard 
to believe that there would not be felt a sense of the unwieldi- 
ness as well as the unfitness of the drama as a means of social 
teaching. This feeling would be intensified were it to be found 
that the adoption of such a method robbed the drama of any 
of its essentially dramatic characteristics; if it tended to 
subordinate construction of plot and conciseness of dialogue to. 
didactic discussions on social topics. ‘The public, it is to be 
hoped, will always be grateful to those who ventilate subjects of 
such importance to its inner life ; but it is also to be hoped that 
it would not allow its dramatic literature to be harmed in the 
process, so long as another and a more convenient form of 
fiction existed. 

With regard to an attempt to estimate how far this would be 
likely to be the result of this new departure, it may be objected 
that it is not fair, even if one does not think very highly of 
the dramatic’ qualities of Ibsen’s social plays, to argue from 
his isolated case that the principle is bad. But his is the most 
serious attempt of the kind to which one can refer for evidence ; 
and inasmuch as he is a man of great literary parts, with a 
complete command of dramatic technique, it would seem that 
his work is very fairly to be taken as representative. More- 
over, there are considerations of dramatic and literary principle 
involved, upon some of which I have already touched, which 
go to confirm the impression produced by a closer acquaintance 
with these plays. — 

In “The Pillars of Society,” the earliest of the four, one is 
struck, as in the case of all Ibsen’s plays, by the wonderful 
facility of the dialogue—a facility which, indeed, becomes almost 
a trick—but one is also struck by its superabundance. Incisive 


as it is in many scenes of the play—for instance, in the opening 
scene, or that between Lona and Consul Bernick—one cannot 
escape from the feeling that for dramatic purposes there is too 
much of it. Ibsen’s object here is to expose the conventional 
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hypocrisies and prejudices with which many of the so-called 
“pillars of society” are clothed as with a garment; and a 
consequence of this object is that he must present a very large 
amount of subjective detail, that he may let his audience see 
into the working of his characters’ minds. This is indispensable 
if he is to attain his end, and it may be marked that the 
tendency of this necessity seems to be to loosen his grasp on 
the dramatic character of the whole work. 

“Nora” is the most finished of the four plays as a piece 
of dramatic literature. Whatever may be his opinion as to 
the likelihood of such a character as Nora acting as she 
does after the catastrophe, no one can deny the very fine effect 
of the climax and the skill with which it is reached. The’ 
various characters stand out distinctly from their background 
and from each other, as is always the case with Ibsen’s dramatzs 
persone. He has a wonderful power of drawing characters in 
a few decisive strokes, which goes far to counterbalance the 
disadvantage under which the “social” dramatist must labour 
from the impossibility of his making use of description as 
freely as can his novelist fellow-worker. “Nora” is certainly 
the best of the four plays, as a play; and this is because it is 
on the whole the truest to all life, and not merely to a part of 
it, and also to the canons of dramatic art. For its subject is 
more nearly akin to those which can be and have been legiti- 
mately and successfully treated in drama. 

In “ Ghosts” and “ An Enemy of Society,” the social question 
begins to rank before the drama in the author’s mind, and he 
seems to be losing his hold upon the entire mass of dramatic 
material in his desire to accentuate certain parts of it. 
“Ghosts,” considered from the point of view of dramatic con- 
struction, is a fragment, an “impression.” And, though it has 
one scene unequalled in dramatic intensity by any in the other 
plays, I am nevertheless forced to think there would be some- 
thing very unsatisfactory about it when produced on the stage. 
Pastor Manders would be tiresome; and until the latter part 
ot the play, it is difficult to think that the interest ofan audience 
could be sufficiently maintained. But above all there is some- 
thing zsthetically repulsive about “ Ghosts.” One need not be 
prudish to believe that, although it is hypocrisy to ignore the 
existence of certain plague spots on society, there is nevertheless 
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much reason in the old artistic canon as to what may be repre- 
sented coram populo. The truth of the awful penalty which 
the law of heredity may exact for the sin of a previous gene- 
ration is one which cannot be too openly emphasised. But we 
are considering how far the drama is a fit or desirable medium 
for the exposition of such truths; and I cannot but think that 
in some cases, as here, our feeling of repulsion would conquer 
every other. For the drama is, after all, an art; and art—face 
MM. Sardou and Verestchagin—should not be repulsive. In an 
age when such scenes can be produced as the third act of “La 
Tosca,” he would be bold who would lay down any limits as to 
what a dramatist may dare to put upon the stage in the way of 
repulsive realism. But that scene was repulsive from its sheer 
butcher-like brutality. “Ghosts” would repel us by the 
character of its theme, that of insanity as the consummation of 
a hideous disease latent in a man from birth, in consequence of 
his father’s sin. Add to this the piteous position of the young 
man’s mother, sheltering for obvious reasons in her house the 
daughter of a woman her own husband had ruined ; seeing this 
girl’s ruin in turn attempted almost under her very eyes by her 
son; and finally to learn from his lips the consequence in 
himself of his father’s vices, of which she had known only too 
much. Intensely, terribly dramatic it certainly is, and illustrates 
its lesson with fearful force ; but it is repulsive as the theme of a 
drama for the stage, and an offence against good taste in 
dramatic art. 

Not only is “An Enemy of Society” lacking in individual 
scenes of great dramatic power, but it is still more chaotic when 
viewed as a whole. Dr. Stockmann’s character is very finely 
drawn, but to him everything is sacrificed. Ibsen’s aim is to 
show the exponent of a genuinely social idea exalted into the 
light of a hero by the persecution he incurs by his opposition 
to a false and mistaken one. Dr. Stockmann’s character is 
doubly interesting from the fact that it probably reflects much 
of Ibsen’s own experience; but here more than ever does the 
playwright seem to be hankering after the novelist’s oppor- 
tunities of description. It is the nature of the subject that 
produces so much conversation that is no doubt instructive, but 
is also undramatic, and on the stage would probably be 
wearisome. 
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I do not think Ibsen’s two later plays, “The Wild Duck” 
and “ Rosmersholm,” can fairly be classed with the previous 
four as representative of his new departure in drama; for in 
both, and especially in the latter, the social question seems to 
have receded in favour of the dramatic instinct in the author's 
mind. “The Wild Duck” is a sad and somewhat tiresome 
play; but “Rosmersholm,” though gloomy in tone, is more 
dramatic and more artistic than what had preceded it, for the 
reason, it seems to me, that the social question has passed into 
the background. 

In coming to a conclusion as to the expediency of such 
experiments as this of Ibsen’s, the question must be considered 
in two lights—with respect to the conveyance of the lesson and 
its probable reception by the audience, and with respect to the 
play. As to the fitness of the dramatic form of writing for this 
purpose, it would seem that on the whole its gain in the 
publicity it gives to the topics coucerned does not counterbalance 
the inconveniences of the method, which, if a genuinely 
dramatic play is to be produced, must of necessity exclude 
much that is absolutely necessary to the full exposition of the 
subject. And if the plays lose their dramatic character, the 
audiences will lose their interest in the plays, and so possibly 
in the social topics also. . 

As to the other aspect of the question, the fact that in the 
minds of playwrights of this class the social problems must 
always rank in importance before the drama, points to the fact 
that the adoption of such a style means a certain violence to 
dramatic literature and to the drama as an art. For instance, 
in thesé plays of Ibsen’s, one sees a great master of dramatic 
method forced by the nature of his subjects to subject the 
whole to the parts, and losing more or less his command over 
the dramatic whole in proportion as his particular subject 
demands more or less prolixity of detail. It is a very true 
truism that in the drama “the play’s the thing;” and at the 
present time, when realism of every kind threatens to usurp 
the place of the literary and artistic qualities of the drama, all 


who are anxious for the future of dramatic literature will 
deprecate this new departure. 


Since the above was written, an interesting article by Mr. 
Gosse, on “ Ibsen’s Social Dramas,” has appeared in the “ Fort- 
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nightly Review.” In this Mr. Gosse has confined himself to 
the consideration of these dramas as a literary contribution to 
the discussion of social questions, and as such they deserve all 
the praise he gives them. , But regarded in the light of dramatic 
literature, that is to‘say, as plays written for stage production— 
for Ibsen obviously did not intend them for “closet plays ’— 
they seem to me rather to approximate to the “interesting 
novelette in dialogue,” which is the apt description Mr. Gosse 
gives of “An Enemy of Society.’ Not the ,least interesting 
part of Mr. Gosse’s paper is his reference to the play, “ The Lady 
from the Sea,” which Ibsen has just published... The story, 
which it is unnecessary to repeat here, is poetic in the highest 
degree, and even fantastic, and seems a curious one to be selected 
by such a sternly professed realist as Ibsen, But the beauty of 
its treatment affords additional proof of the hampering effect 
exercised by the social problems in his previous plays. These 
shackles once thrown off, pessimism and gloom disappear, and 
poetic and dramatic beauty revive. I shall venture in conclusion 
to apply to all four of Ibsen’s social dramas a remark which Mr. 
‘Gosse makes on one of them, “The story would make an 
interesting novel; it hardly endures dramatic treatment.” 


R. FARQUHARSON SHARP. 
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The Love Lesson. 


A Poem for Recitation written for Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
& 


59? 


ie" k, H, what is love?” said the maiden, 
1 “What is it like?” asked she. 
“Do let me give you a lesson, 
I can teach it so well,” said he. 
“ Come out in the moon-lit garden, 
List to the words I say, 
Look in my eyes as I speak them, 
You will learn it quite fast that way. 
See how the bright moon is shining, 
Hark! to the nightingale, 
And try to make your hand tremble, 
Your cheek too should turn very pale. 
In your eyes should shine a strange fire ; 
Look how it burns in mine. 
Does your heart beat like a hammer ? 
Palpitation’s a certain sign. 
You can’t? Are you sure you're trying? 
Give your mind to the task, 
If I’m the master, you pupil, 
Attention I really must ask. 
Here is a seat—rest a moment ; 
Nestle, please, to my side, 
Don’t sit over there, divided 
From me by a space that’s so wide.” 
“‘ How does one nestle? Good gracious ! 
There’s much to learn, I see.” 
“That's better! Yes, you’re improving, 
With practice soon perfect you'll be. 
And now be silent a moment, 
Or breathe a gentle sigh, 
Soft as the wind that is stirring 
The green leaves as it rustles by. 





THE LOVE LESSON. 


Ah! that was too loud! Just listen— 
This is the proper way. (fe szgis.) 
Now say, ‘I must leave you, Harold !’ 
Though of course you intend to stay. 
Then by the hand I shall clasp you, 
Thus, ah! so close with mine, 
Close, and yet closer, till blushes 
Veil softly your pallor divine. 
Why, you are blushing! That’s clever— 
Deeper and deeper still ; 
You're one of the aptest pupils 
Ever bowed to a master’s will. 
And now quite pale you are turning, 
Just as you ought to do; 
Your hand too trembles—I feel it— 
For your eyes shine two drops like dew. 
But don’t turn away. Au contratre, 
Look in my eyes, and hear 
How I have loved you to madness 
Since the day I met you last year. 


* * * * 


You remember? Where the river 
Murmured its sleepy song, 
Under the shade of the willows, 
So lonely you wandered along. 
*Twas Autumn, season of mem’ries, 
Happy, or sad may be 
To some who have toiled, and sorrowed, 
And watched the leaves fall from Hope’s tree; 
Who have seen the stealthy winter 
Creep o’er the dreary wold, 
And have had no ‘home’ to go to 
But a hearth where joy’s ashes were cold; 
Who have heard life’s storm winds roaring, 
Beat at a window pane, 
From which not a ray was shining, 
To bid them be hopeful again. 
And have longed, but ah! how vainly, 
For just one voice to say— 
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‘ Be strong, there is one who loves you ;' 
She is praying for you to-day. 

Her life is twined with your being ; 
Then bravely face the world, 

March on with your banner waving, 
Ne’er retreat with your pennon furled.’ 

I was sad, well-nigh despairing, 
Careless what fate might bring, 

Choked with the dust of life’s battle, 
Where the bells ever death knells ring. 

Where trumpets call to the sleepers— 
‘Gird you up for the fight !’ 

Who march forth hopeful at daybreak, 
To fall by the wayside ere night. 

Where victor tramples on vanquished, 
Heedless to count the slain, 

To bind up wounds that are bleeding, 
Bid the weary be strong again. 

I was wounded, almost dying, 
Faith een in God nigh lost ; 


We met— twas like lights from harbour 
To a ship on dark billows ‘tossed. 

I heard you sing to the river 
There in the eventide, 

And lo! all my care and sorrow 


Swept away on your music's tide— 
Swept away, and left me peaceful, 

As if I stood afar, 
And heard the eternal music 

That mounts up where the angels are. 
As if all the world’s great darkness 

Was pierced with sudden light— 
You entered into my winter, 

So it blossomed to spring’s delight ! 
‘And now—but, child, you are weeping, 

As men weep at a play 
Whose ‘mimic tragedy moves them,— 

You will laugh when you go away; 
Will laugh; and forget the lesson 

I fain would teach to-night— 
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O child, if you could but learn it 
You might make such a dark life bright. 
Still weeping? The play is over, 
The stage is dark once more, 
And we are to one another, 
I suppose, as we were before. 
Look up, your lesson is finished ; 
Sweet pupil, smile again 
Through your tears, as sudden sunshine 
Gleams out through the clouds and the rain. 
You say-you “ would study longer ; 
Need master and pupil part?” 
““ O, love, then you’ve learnt the lesson ?” 
She whispered, “ I know it dy heart!” 


ROBERT S. HICHENS. 


coum 
“i 


A Latent Power. 


By MARIE DE MENSIAUX. 


We, RE you a believer ?” 
“A possible one. Put me to the test and | will 
give you an honest answer.” 
“What do you think of this man?” 
“This man! I thought you were questioning me 
in earnest, not joking.” 

These words were being exchanged in the midst of a brilliant 
and fashionable crowd that thronged Williss Rooms; the 
occasion being a conversazione given by a society especially 
interested in literature. The evening had commenced by a 
lecture on old books, delivered by one of the members. He 
was a foreigner, and mumbled so indistinctly that this proved a 
powerful incentive to conversation; however, as at the con- 
clusion of his lengthy speech the guests were thanked for their 
kind attention, no doubt the lecturer was satisfied. The usual 
mixture of people one meets at conversaziones was there, with 
a sprinkling of celebrities of the literary and artistic world. 
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The great esthetic poet had condescended to come accompanied 
by his pretty wife, a living proof that once in his life at least 
his taste was indisputable. In one group, a fair man with a 
clean-shaven face and a quick intelligent eye was questioning 
one of the hosts as to the identity of some ladies belonging 
to the Dramatic Press ; he was the great traveller and showman 
combined, the man of a hundred characters; while the quiet, 
gentle-looking dark man, conversing with both, was the 
anonymous author of a blood-curdling story, a little book that 
had recently met with the greatest success. Here, side by side, 
a pretty actress wearing her hair Grecian fashion, and an Indian 
princess in her native costume, attracting all by her wondrously 
soft and large brown eyes. Painters and musicians were there, 
altogether a rather interesting assembly. 

Some of the members of the society, with all due reverence 
for old books, had feared they might prove rather dry if pre- 
sented as the sole entertainment, and had wisely considered 
that one of a lighter form would not be amiss. So at their 
tequest a well-known American humorist first provoked the 
heartiest of laughter by his excellent mimicry, and then a mes- 
merist came on the scene. Partially successful in exercising 
his power on a young man selected from the audience, he then 
introduced three men whom he brought with him, acknow- 
ledging this showed him at a disadvantage. This was the man 
who was being discussed by one of the hosts and one of the 
fair guests. 

Alma Power was a tall girl with a pleasant face and a bright 
smile; her eyes could sparkle with merriment, but now and then 
a dreamy far-off look would creep into them. One could not be 
long in discovering that whatever her mood, her striking point 
was earnestness. 

“You think this man a charlatan?’’ continued her inter- 
locutor. 

“Yes, a clever one, but I can never believe in mesmerism, 
when it is so palpably nothing but clever deception.” 

“Have you never met with mesmerism that you could 
believe in?” 

“Never.” But as she spoke, a look of inexpressible tender- 
ness came into her eyes, and adding softly, “Yes, the mes- 
merism of sympathy,” she held out her hand to a man who 
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had been struggling through the crowd to reach her side. 
This straightforward looking young fellow, with his bright, 
honest face, was Alma’s fiancé. He at once joined the con- 
versation, irreverently expressing his opinion that it was all 
bosh. 

Alma shook her head. “I have heard of such strange 
things, that I dare not pass judgment until I have seen 
more.” 

“‘Surely, Mr. Power, you have seen Leo Tyer, the greatest 
mesmerist of the day?” 

“ Never.” 

“Then make a point of doing so at the earliest opportunity, 
and if you can explain all he does by calling it clever de- 
ception, I shall consider you far more clever than any one I 
have ever met.” 

A few days after this conversation had taken place, the Powers 
went to Cliff-on-the-Sea for the remaining summer months, and 
Alma was much interested to find that Leo Tyer had been 
the talk of the town, his séances creating quite a sensation. It 
was said that at his will and command people fancied them- 
selves to be someone else; or to be suffering from any 
malady he chose to name; indeed, the inhabitants of the little 
sea-port were beginning to be frightened, and the name of Leo 
Tyer was pronounced with awe. He was about to depart from 
Cliffon-the-Sea, and a farewell performance was announced. To 
this Alma determined to go, when at the last moment, and with- 
out any special reason being given for it, the performance was 
forbidden by the local authorities. It was whispered that the fact 
of some women fainting at the last séawce had something to do- 
with the prohibition. However, it turned out to be simply that 
the mesmerist had married, and was off for his wedding trip. 
Alma was greatly vexed ; she long had set her heart on fathom- 
ing the mysteries of mesmerism, and by a sort of ill-luck, when- 
ever any specially interesting séance took place she was sure to 
miss it. Hal Stirling, her fiancé, would rail at her good- 
humouredly, but this time she seemed so bitterly disappointed 
that he resolved to try his best to satisfy her curiosity. And 
this is how matters came about. 

Alma and Hal were to be married shortly after Christmas, and 
he decided to say farewell to his bachelor life by giving a party 
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at his. chambers, to which the Powers and a large’ number of 
friends would be invited. He had met Leo Tyer at the Gipsy 
Club, and hoped to make him his chief guest; this, however, 
proved impossible, the eminent mesmerist being already engaged 
several times over. Stirling was expressing his vexation rather 
emphatically to one of the “ Gipsies,’ when the latter said, 
“Why don’t you get Hizer Magnet? I think him far more 
wonderful, for he goes in for double sight, thought-reading, 
and all that sort of thing. Stirling jumped at the idea, and 
was fortunate enough to secure this more than wonderful man. 

On Christmas eve, the eventful evening, Alma was excited 
and nervous; she half wished, half feared, to have the proof that 
such a power was given to man. Everyone said that Hizer 
Magnet surpassed himself, but to Alma this seemed only ex- 
tremely clever trickery. She was but a short distance from the 
mesmerist, looking intently at him. ‘ Am I never to know the 
truth?” she thought. ‘Is this man a mere conjurer, or does he 
hold such a power in his grasp?” Unconsciously as these 
thoughts passed through her brain, her gaze assumed a staring 
expression; her eyes, riveted on his, seemed as if they would 
dive into his very soul. As he returned her look, Hizer Magnet’s 
eyes instantly became fixed, and he made a few strides in her 
direction. 

“ Am I to learn something at last?” she whispered, stepping 
‘towards him. But as she advanced he stepped back ; she placed 
her hand on his shoulder to detain him, and a sort of tremor 
shook his frame. After a short struggle the man sank into a 
chair behind him, but with his eyes still rigidly fixed on her face. 
“Are you ill?” she said. No answer. “Speak!” Hizer 
Magnet shivered slightly. ‘‘.Sfeak!”’ she insisted. 

“What do you want to know? Command me.” 

The guests began to look at each other in wonderment, but 
Alma was too much absorbed with her own thoughts to notice 
this. In aloud earnest voice she said, ‘“‘ What is the meaning 
of this? You, who pretend to such unlimited power on others, 
what is it that affects you so deeply ?” 

“Don’t ask me to speak the truth.” 

“But I do ask you to speak the truth. It ismy wish. You mzst 
speak!” 


In slow measured tones the following words came from Hizer 
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Magnet’s lips: “I came here to impose upon you by clever long- 
practised tricks, and by the help of confederates; you have the 
power I pretended to possess, and the existence of which I have 
always denied. I am at your mercy, awake me and let me go.” 
A sort of awe seemed to fall on all present; Alma herself felt a 
strange fear creeping over her. Stirling, seeing her turn pale, 
seized the mesmerist by the arm. 


“T say, Magnet, drop that nonsense, we have had enough of 
this.” 

‘ Receiving no answer, Stirling, who was strong and by no 
means patient, raised him out of the chair to a standing posture 
and shook him, but to no effect; Hizer Magnet remained rigid 
and speechless. Hal looked at Alma. 

“There’s something wrong, I'll go for a doctor.” 

During. his absence, which was fortunately short, all kept 
silent as if afraid to speak. Alma was bewildered. Had not the 
man said to her that she had mesmerised him ? Surely this could 
not be true, it was part of his performance; but in that case why 
had he accused himself of deception? The doctor, after a care- 
ful examination, pronounced him to be in a cataleptic state, 
every means to awaken him being used in vain. This was 
getting awkward : the ladies began to say it was very late, the 
men that they mustn’t lose their train. Stirling and the Powers 
were soon left alone, and the latter retired shortly after, Hal 
promising to call the first thing in the morning to report any- 
thing that might have happened during the night. Hizer Mag- 
net had been placed on a sofa with a rug over him, and there he 
remained motionless until the morning. 

To describe the wild dreams which haunted Alma that night 
would be impossible ; she arose feverish and unrefreshed, and 
dressed herself at an early hour in expectation of Hal’s visit. 
Her parting words had been an attempt at a joke. “If he is my 
subject this man will call himself to-morrow.” 

“Has he been turning me into ridicule ? or is it possible that I 
had the power to put him to sleep?” 

These were the thoughts which now constantly revolved in her 

-brain. “He spoke to me and refused to answer the others. 
They say mesmerists have power over their sabjects even at a 
distance.” Then with a short unnatural laugh she added aloud, 

“T suppose if I were to say ‘Come to me, I command it!’ he would 
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do so, and make himself my slave; I have often read of 
such a scene in novels,’ and she shrugged her shoulders con- 
temptuously. 

A quarter of an hour after, she heard a ring and knock at the 
street door, and, thinking it was Hal, rushed out to meet him. 
On the drawing-room landing she was met by the servant. 

“A gentleman has just called, miss, but he won’t give his 
name, and” (lowering her voice) “he looks so queer, miss ; and 
he is in evening dress.” 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth when a step was 
heard on the stairs, and Hizer Magnet, apparently still in a 
trance, made his appearance. 

“Go and tell my father Mr. Hizer Magnet wants to speak to 
him directly,” said Alma, hurriedly, to the servant, and she 
retreated into the drawing-room, followed by Magnet. 

“Why have you come here?” she asked him, abruptly. No 
answer. “Why have youcome? Sfeak!/” 

“Did you not bid me come and be your slave?” 

“When ?” 

‘A quarter of an hour ago you uttered this command in your 
room. I came without delay. Will you wake me now? Iam, 
as you bid me, your slave—your very own. Pity me!” and with 
these words he sank down on his knees before her. At this 
precise moment Hal, flushed and excited, rushed into the room. 

_Now, Stirling had one fault among his numerous good qualities ; 
he loved Alma with all the warmth of a generous nature, but he 
was jealous—at times unreasonably so. Seeing Magnet at 
Alma’s feet, he gasped for breath, and then burst out, 

“Qh! this is why you gave me the slip this morning; this is 
the meaning of last night’s ridiculous comedy! I congratulate 
you on your cleverness, madam. This deep interest in mes- 
merism was well contrived to persuade me to facilitate your 
meeting with your admirer, and I must really apologise for 
intruding on so charming a scene.” 

At this juncture Mr. Power entered the room. ‘ What is the 
matter, Stirling ?”’ 

“Mr. Stirling appears to have lost his reason, father. 

. Perhaps, when he has recovered his senses, he will explain his 
conduct to you. I shall withdraw to my room.” 
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“« Alma, you are right—I am mad; don’t be hard on a fellow. 
No doubt you can explain what this man is doing here.” 

“‘T will certainly not condescend to do anything of the kind; 
and you” (turning to Hizer Magnet) “leave the house—go!” 

““Go where?” 

“ Anywhere ; to the bottom of the sea, for aught I care.” 

With slow, measured steps Hizer Magnet left the room, and 
Alma burst into tears. .In a minute Stirling was at her side. 

“What a brute I am! My darling, you know I trust you, 
the best and truest woman on earth; but all this business has 
unhinged me. Forgive me, like the dear, good girl you are 
and tell me how it all happened.” 

After a little coaxing Alma consented. She had just finished 
relating the events of the morning when the doctor arrived. 
He had been to Stirling’s chambers, and finding him gone 
had followed him to the Powers’ house. He was at once put 
into full possession of the facts, which had been imperfectly 
explained to him on the previous night, including the last 
incident. 

He looked grave. “I am sorry, Miss Power, that I did not 
understand last night that you had mesmerised Magnet, as you 
undoubtedly have. Experience has proved to me that sucha 
power is given to man and woman. The power lay latent in 
you, and you exercised it unconsciously, stillthe effect was pro- 
duced. The man is in a trance, and while it lasts your in- 
fluence alone can control his actions. He ought to be awakened 
with the shortest delay. When you bid him go, did you tell him 
where to?” 

Alma looked startled. ‘Oh, doctor, please say you are not 
‘serious. I was extremely angry, and said he might go to the 
bottom of the sea for aught I cared.” 

“ Then, my dear young lady, you may rest satisfied that he is 
on his way to get there.” 

They looked at each other in consternation. ‘“ What are we 
to do? he has been gone more than an hour now!” 

“Tl go after him,” said Stirling. 

“T beg to remark that you do not know where to look for him. 
No, Miss Power had best concentrate all her will and strength 
in ordering him back to this house, and there is no reason why 
she should not succeed as well as this morning.” 
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But she did not succeed. In vain during the day the ex- 
periment was tried, but with the same ill-success. At dinner all 
were gloomy and silent; Alma hardly touched any food. The 
night proved a sleepless one for her. When morning came she 
was haggard and exhausted. Stirling had not left the house, 
and she went down to him. 

“Give me your hand, Hal; let me gain strength from your 
support, and try again.” 

With almost wild energy she sent forth her command through 
space, and half fainting sank down on the sofa. Still nothing. 
About mid-day the voice of the doctor was heard calling, 
“Victory ! I have found him.” 

And truly enough here they were both together. 

“No wonder, Miss Power, that you could not influence your 
subject. Do you know where I found him? At one of the police: 
stations, where they had locked him up thinking he had been in- 
dulging too freely in drink, and where the poor devil spent his 
time in bruising himself by trying to force the door, no doubt to 
obey your command. Fearing this was a case of insanity, they 
sent for a doctor, and fortunately selected me. Here is our 
prisoner, and now to wake him.” 

But Alma had fainted, the reaction had been too much for 
her unstrung nerves. 

A couple of hours’ rest, however, restored her strength, and,. 
under the doctor’s directions, she awakened him by blowing 
gently on his eyes. Matters had to be explained to him, but 
he was not told of the risk he had undergone of taking an unex- 
pected bath. There happened to be a large dinner party at 
the Powers’ on Boxing night, and his extraordinary appetite 
rather startled his neighbours. Stirling told his friends that 
the scene at his chambers had been a practical joke arranged 
between him and Hizer Magnet, but the latter absolutely de- 
clined to give a séance that evening, and from that day entirely 
gave up the profession of mesmerist. As for Alma, she had 
too great a dread of the strange power in her to experiment 
with it again. The only mesmerism she has made use of 
since this one trial, is that of sympathy and love—one that her 
husband thoroughly appreciates. 
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‘**English as She is Spoke.” 


HERE is an old story concerning Robert Suett, the 
actor, better known as Dicky Suett, on account ot 
his excellence in the part of Dicky Gossip, the 
barber, in the farce of “My Grandmother.” Cap- 
able as the airy creature was of levity in its inoffen- 
sive and most agreeable sense, he being the lightest 

of light comedians, the specific levity of obtrusive irreverence 
was never alleged against him, and it appears to have been in 
‘serious good faith that he had cards printed in these terms :-— 
“Rober Suett, comedian: to be heard of at the ‘Cock and 
Bottle’ in Drury Lane. Clergymen taught to read the Lord’s 
Prayer.” Nodoubt Mr. Suett read the divinely simple supplica- 
tion better than any bishop, priest, or deacon of his day. Then, as 
in later times, it was not unusual for, clergymen to receive lessons 
in declamation from actors. That finished reader, the late John 
Chippendall Montesquieu Bellew, studied recitation under a ne 
less distinguished master than Macready. I stood by Mr. Bellew 
in Westminster Abbey at the funeral of Lord Palmerston, and we 
noted Dean Stanley’s delivery of the words,“ Earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust,” Bellew remarking that it was magnificent, 
though a little too theatrical, and adding, with a somewhat 
amusing zaiveté, “I ought to be a judge.” Leigh Hunt, too, 
who has more than once repeated that story of Suett, tells us 
in his Autobiography, that his father, when reading the Litany, 
made a point, also a trifle histrionic, in pausing impressively 
between the phrases, “In the hour of death, and in the Day of 
Judgment.” Perhaps the reverend gentleman, father of the 
poet and belle lettrist, had been wise in his generation, to the 
extent, at least, of “learning to read,” as not every clergyman 
did or does. We must all confess that laxity in the observance 
of orthoepic rules, in and out of church, and on this as well as 
the other side of the footlights, is a fault of modern English 
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manners. For want of proper elocutionary training, some of 
our younger actors and actresses have provoked the protests ot 
nice-eared critics, whose censure is not a whit toosoon. Beside 
such down-at-heel speech as histry and mystry, for history and 
mystery, and the common displacement of vowel sounds, there is 
that horrible cockney misprision of the dog-letter, mainly brought 
about by the necessities of burlesque rhymes and puns. That 
same dog-letter is left out or dragged in, like a dog indeed, 
with or without warrant. I myself have certainly heard a young 
comedian say Mamma-r-is. But then, on the other hand, 
clergymen are quite as censurable as the most slipshod speakers 
on the stage; for do we not, some of us, often hear a certain 
prayer for Victoria-r-our most gracious Queen and Governor? 

Recurring to the misplacement of vowel-sounds, I venture to 
say that Trinity is very often Trinaty, as pronounced by the 
clergyman at the reading-desk, and that everywhere one hears. 
the word “enough” spoken of as if it were spelt anough. 

A habit of slurred pronunciation, especially in the termination 
of words like these very two, “pronunciation” and “termina- 
tion’’—many affected young ladies withdrawing the vowel- 
sounds altogether and afflicting the sensitive ear with some such 
unmusical sound as schv—has grown very common of late. But 
the treatment of 7 by the burlesque school of playwrights, forcing 
upon actors a total disregard of this important consonant, or 
else a violent assault on the same, may, I think, be condemned 
as the worst of all cacophonies. Neither this nor any other of 
them, as I have ventured to say, is peculiar to stage, pulpit, or 
platform. They are all social no less than professional abomina- 
tions. Thackeray ridiculed “Marire” for “ Maria,’ and the 
music-hall rhyme “ Leonora” and “before her;” but not all his 
literary brethren took the gentle hint, nor had it any marked 
effect on public speech. To this day the cockneyism passes 
current in high places. It was quite as often in lobbies and 
foyers as on the stage, during the long run of “ Sophia,” 
that one might have been auricularly tortured, night after. 
night, by the worse than barbaric sound “ Sophire,” which calls 
to mind the stupid old catch, “ Ah, how, Sophia,” wherein our 
grandfathers and grandmothers were supposed to discern, for 
their intense edification, a resemblance to the words, “‘a house 
a-fire.” GODFREY TURNER. 
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“Una Preghiera.” 


[Suggested by a letter written from a sister of Nazareth House headed ‘‘God’s will 


be done.”’] 


— 5) E’VE breasted storms and wildest seas together, 
. : He and I, ; 
Our ‘love prov’d faithful through the maddest 
weather, 

He and I. 

God’s will be done! Nothing can alter that on earth. 

Oh, do not take him yet! The universe is great, 

Can no one less belov’d be found? or is his worth 

So coveted by Thee? Ah, pardon! We will wait, 
He and I. 


Teach me to pray, as we together prayed, 
He and I, 

Before our souls with grief and pain were weighed, 
He and I. 

Dear Lord, let me but meet him soon, ’tis all I ask. 

I thank Thee for the comfort to my soul. My task 

{s lighten’d by Thy heavenly strength and grace. 

The day is drawing near! We both shall see Thy face, 
He and I. 


MARGARET BRANDON. 
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“ DOROTHY.” 
Three-act Comedy-Opera. Words by B. C. STEPHENSON. -Music by ALFRED CELLIEK. 
Performed for the 817th consecutive time on the opening of the Lyric Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue 
Monday, December 17, 1888. 
Dorothy Bantam .. Miss MARIE TEMPEST. Harry Sherwood . 
Lydia Hawthorne .. Miss AMY AUGARDE. Squire Bantam . 
Phyllis Tuppitt .. Miss FLORENCE PERRY. John Tuppitt .. Mr. SEBASTIAN KING. 
Mrs. Privett .. .. Miss HARRIETT COVENEY. Lurcher .. 


ee .. Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS. 
Lady. Betty .. .. Miss FLORENCE NEVILLE. Tom Strutt... .. Mr. JOHN LB Hay. 
Geoffrey Wilder .. Mr. BEN DAVIES. 


- Mr. C. HAYDEN COFFIN. 
. Mr. FURNEAUX COOK. 


Notwithstanding the many nights and days during which ‘ Dorothy” 
nad been heard in London, the transfer to its new home appeared in no 
whit to have diminished its public favour, and it was received enthusiastic- 
ally. Of the cast there is really no occasion to speak, its excellence 
having already been fully descanted on, but as a matter of record it is 
given. Mr. Ivan Caryll once more proved himself the ablest of conductors, 
and was warmly greeted, the author and composer were welcomed, and 
the fortunate proprietor of the very handsome house, Mr. Henry J. Leslie, 
when bowing his acknowledgments, said that his great ambition was to 
emulate the Opéra Comique of Paris, and that the next production would 
be another work by the author and composer of “* Dorothy.” 

The building of the Lyric Theatre commenced on February g, 1888, 
from designs of C. J. Phipps, Esq., F.S.A., but was determined on four 
years previous to that date. The facade is in the Renaissance style, of 
red brick and Portland stone. It stands almost isolated, and has twelve 
exits from the auditorium into Archer Street, Windmill Street, and the 
Shaftesbury Avenue, and two exits from the stage, and is lighted through- 
out by electricity. Its holding capacity is nearly that of the Lyceum, and 
has seven rows containing 150 stalls, the pit accommodating 300, the 
balcony 163, upper circle 230, and the gallery 700. Every effort has been 
made to secure the comfort of visitors, not only as far as seating is con- 
cerned, but in the refreshment rooms and foyers, and dressing rooms with 
baths have even been provided for visitors. .The depth of the stage is 40 
feet, the width 70 feet, and height to gridiron 56 feet. 

The scheme of colour of the auditorium is pale lemon, white, and gold, 
relieved with pale grey-blue. The hangings are gold and coral brocatelle. 
The seats are covered with Genoa velvet, carrying out the blue tone intro- 
duced into the decorations. The walls of the dress circle, private boxes, 
second circle and staircase are covered with a gold-stamped leather paper. 
The frame of the proscenium is of a brown and white alabaster, and the 
sides of the stalls and pit are lined with panelled walnut and sycamore, 
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with handsome carved mouldings, specially designed and manufactured in 
Germany. 

The grand hall in the second circle is early French Renaissance of the 
Henry II. period, with geometrically ribbed ceiling and cornice, tapestried 
walls, panelled dado, doors and fireplace. The colour is a turquoise-blue 
and green. The windows are filled with leaded glass, and the vestibule, 
crush room, stall entrance, and passages outside the auditorium are deco- 
rated in Pompeian style; the royal room is panelled on walls and ceiling 
with wood. mouldings and carton-pierre in the Adams’ style, the colours 
being blue, white, and platinum. The walls have Venetian mirrors in the 
centre of panels. 

The stall foyer and smoking room is an imitation of an early Dutch 
interior. The whole of the’ building is heated by hot water. The greatest 
credit is due to Messrs. Campbell, Smith, and Co. for the tasteful 
manner in which they have carried out the decorations from their own 
designs. Messrs. Clark, Burnett, and Co. furnished the: iron-protected 
curtain, and Messrs. Shoolbred supplied the handsome furniture, drapery, 
upholstery, &c. The progress of the work was energetically watched by 
Mr. M. Levenston, the proprietor’s trusted business manager. 


“THE SILVER FALLS.” 


New and original Drama in four acts, by GEORGE R. SIMs and HENRY PETTITT. 
First produced at the Adelphi Theatre, December 22, 1888. 


Eric Normanhurst ... Mr. WILLIAM TERRISS. Seth .. . eo «. Mr. VAUGHAN, 
Marcos Valles... .. Mr. CHARLES CART- Slim Jim ... ... .. Mr. DOUGLAS. 

WRIGHT. Rodriguez... ... .. Mr. STEVENS. 
Jack Slingsby .. .. Mr. J. L. SHINE. Diego... ee e+ Mr. R. PRINCE, 
Bob Maguire .. ., Mr. J. D. BEVERIDGE. Ramon .. .. ... Mr. HARRIS. 
Dick Redmayne .. Mr. ROYCE CARLETON. Lopez.. .. .. .. Mr. H. COOPER. 
Lord Avondale .. Mr. J. CARNE. Primrose Easter- 

Mr. CHARLES EATON. brook .. e«» ~-». Miss MILLWARD. 


Sheriff Dixon .. .. Mr. WILLIAMS. Lola _ .. .« «os «+ Miss OLGA NETHERSOLE. 


Inspector Robjohn.. Mr. HOWARD RUSSELL. Norah «» «+ ee Miss CLARA JECKS. 
Yokohamadoe.. <. Mr Jaws East. | Maries.  ‘. MissADRIENNEDAIROLLES 
It is rather contrary to the usual order of things at the Adelphi that the 
fortunes of the evil characters of the play should be followed with even keener 
interest than the illused hero and his trusting sweetheart, yet such is the 
case in Messrs. Sims and Pettitt’s last success. This can only be ac- 
counted for from the fact that the adventuress Lola is so bold and yet so 
fascinating in her wickedness, and that the suspected murderer Marcos 
Valles has more than one redeeming point—he loves with a blind passion 
the woman who betrays him, and he has a nobility of soul that makes him 
repair as far as lies in his power the wrong he has done to one whom he 
imagined was his enemy. As briefly as it can be told the plot runs thus: 
Lola, an abandoned creature, has in Mexico been the mistress of Marcos 
Valles. ‘Tiring of him, she comes to Europe, and there, her past unknown, 
she wins the love of Eric Normanhurst, an honest young English fellow 
of good family, who makes her his wife. Marcos at length tracks. her to 
her home and implores her to return to him, but she hungers for the position 
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New and original Drama in four acts, by GEORGE R. Sims and HENRY PETTITT. 
First produced at the Adelphi Theatre, December 22, 1888. 


Eric Normanhurst .. Mr. WILLIAM TERRISS. Seth .. .. o .. Mr. VAUGHAN, 
Marcos Valles... .. Mr. CHARLES CART- | SlimJim .. .. .. Mr. DouGLAS. 


WRIGHT. Rodriguez... ... .. Mr. STEVENS. 
Jack Slingsby .. .. Mr. J. L. SHINE. Diego:.. <o. eo «- Mr.’ R. PRINCE, 
Bob Maguire .. .. Mr. J. D. BEVERIDGE. Ramon .. .. .. Mr. HARRIS. 
Dick Redmayne .. Mr. ROYCE CARLETON. Lopez.. .. .. -. Mr. H. Cooper. 
Lord Avondale .. Mr. J. CARNE. Primrose Easter- 

José Mr. CHARLES EATON. brook .. .. --. Miss MILLWARD. 


Sheriff Dixon -. :2 Mr. WILLIAMS. _ ee ee «+ Miss OLGA NETHERSOLE. 
Inspector Robjohn... Mr. HOWARD RUSSELL. Norah -. Miss CLARA JECKS. 
a se Le ee... 
It is rather contrary to the usual order of things at : the Adelphi that the 
fortunes of the evil characters of the play should be followed with even keener 
interest than the illused hero and his trusting sweetheart, yet such is the 
case in Messrs. Sims and Pettitt’s last success. This can only be ac- 
counted for from the fact that the adventuress Lola is so bold and yet so 
fascinating in her wickedness, and that the suspected murderer Marcos 
Valles has more than one redeeming point—he loves with a blind passion 
the woman who betrays him, and he has a nobility of soul that makes him 
repair as far as lies in his power the wrong he has done to one whom he 
imagined was his enemy. s briefly as it can be told the plot runs thus: 
Lola, an abandoned creature, has in Mexico been the mistress of Marcos 
Valles. Tiring of him, she comes to Europe, and there, her past unknown, 
she wins the love of Eric Normanhurst, an honest young English fellow 
of good family, who makes her his wife. Marcos at length tracks. her to 
her home and implores her to return to him, but she hungers for the position 





- ere oe 
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of a lady, and so through the agency of Dick Redmayne, a former associate 

of hers, Marcos is handed over to justice for complicity in robbery and 

murder. Eric’s uncle, Lord Avondale, is informed of his nephew’s marriage, 

and has made such inquiries as to Lola’s antecedents that he soon con- 

vinces his nephew what a wanton he has taken to himself, and so the young 

fellow then and there leaves her, amply providing for her, but hoping never 

to look on her again, and this brings the curtain down on a very powerful 

first act. Three years elapse, and we are then transported to the mining 

districts of Mexico. Eric having met witha serious accident is nursed back 

to life by Primrose Easterbrook (a charmingly drawn character very sweetly 

filled by Miss Millward). They fall in love, but, prompted by honourable 

feelings, Eric is about to leave her, when Redmayne, who is also attached 

jto Primrose, but is disliked by her, to gratify 

his revenge leads Eric to believe that Lola 

jis dead. So Eric and Primrose are wed, 

and are arrived at their own home. Bob 

Maguire, her uncle (a genial Irishman 

capitally played by Mr. Beveridge), is return- 

ing to his house, and Eric will see him part 

jof the way home. During his absence a 

travel-worn woman craves shelter ; it is given 

her, and on Eric’s return he is horrified to 

find that the wayfarer is Lola. He contrives 

ai to keep the secret from Primrose, and agrees 

Vi! to meet Lola next day, he himself rushing 

4 'off on the plea that he has been called out 

i #\- to join a vigilance committee. -. At the tryst- 

Frnrose. WM) 7 IN ling-place, “Three Pine Gulch,” Lola is 

Eisterbrook= 1, rr -t ‘awaiting Eric, when Redmayne -warns her 

‘festa Wii ‘V\; that Valles is on her track. -She says that 
a . ow : ap? : 

She does not fear him; she has given him 

ito the law once and she will do so again if 

he thwarts her. As soon as she is alone 

{Valles comes from his hiding-place : he has 

overheard all, he learns the utter baseness of the creature he has adored, 

and, though she pleads for mercy, he stabs her to death, and then, when he 

discovers that he has done his work but too well, sinks upon her corpse over- 

whelmed with grief and forgiveness for her. The death of Lola clears the 

path for the happiness of Eric and Primrose, who, from a letter received 

from Lord Avondale, we learn is to be welcomed to England, and Red- 

mayne for his numerous treacheries is dragged forth to be lynched. 

Marcos Valles gives himself up for the murder of Lola, clearing Eric of the 

suspicion which Redmayne had endeavoured to fix upon him. The loves 

of Jack Slingsby and his sweetheart, afterwards wife, Norah, give the 

comedy scenes, to which Mr. Shine and clever Miss Jecks lend their 

valuable aid. Mr. Terriss was earnest, but missed a great opportunity in 
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the third act, where he encounters the wife whom he believed to be dead. 
Mr. Charles Cartwright, in a comparatively new line to him—for there is 
a vein of romance and passion running through all his part—was never 
seen to such advantage ; he and Miss Nethersole, who displayed a power 


Mfvezrco \ 
pease 


* Lot N= Niss OL rey nese! te ™ 
* hrc <6 Nall leg - Nr C.Carh wry he* ? 


and an insight into the character of Lola that astonished her audience, : 
fairly earned the honours of the evening, and were awarded a special call. 
Mr. Royce Carleton was excellent as Redmayne, a more hardy villain 
than he generally portrays, and Miss Adrienne Dairolles, though with 
only a small part, played it effectively. The general cast was good 
(Mr. Eardley Turner distinguished himself as Tennessee” Bill), the 
scenery was beautiful, and the authors had done their work: so well 
that they were summoned. most heartily to bow their acknowledgments. 

There is little doubt -but that “The Silver Falls” will fill the a for 
months to come. 


« BOB.” 


Three-act Play, by FRED MARSDEN. 
Produced for the first time in London at the Jodrell Theatre, December 26, 1888. 

Wybert Romayne ... Mr. WILLIAM FARREN, JR. Miss Rich .. «+ Miss MABEL HARDINGE. 
Major Jasper Elden Mr. FRED MERVIN. Miss Volney .. .. Miss EVA JOHNSTONE. 
Lieut. Frank Elden. Mr. WALLACE ERSKISE. Miss Parker .. .. Miss MAUD BURNAND. 
Professor es | Miss Gleason .. .. Miss ETHEL RICHARDSON. 

Sharp Mr. WILLIAM FRIEND. | Miss Smith .. Miss MAY BROWNING. 
M. Victor Dulpuis . - Mr. JOHN W. DUNNE. Miss Carter .. .. Miss KITTY ROGERS. 
Jansen Garnet .. Mr. THOS. H. M‘GRATH. | MissGraham., .. Miss Flo Jennings. 
Edna Garnet. . Miss AMY MCNEILL. | Miss Higgins .. .. Miss [RENE VALROY 
Mrs. Major Elden .. Miss ELSIE CAREW. ] Bob ws ..° ee ce PATTI ROSA. 
Miss Plum ee Mrs. JULIA BRUTONE. 


“Bob ” is the nickname given to Robertha for her tomboy propensities. 
Brought up in the colonies and summoned to. England by her stepfather 
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to be educated and trained in a civilised manner, she proves herself to be 
“a wild flower transplanted to a conservatory,” but a very sweet wild 
flower, for with all her love of mischief, her mimicry of her schoolmistress, 
and her egging her companions on to all sorts of enormities, she is always 
a little lady and a noble one, as she afterwards proves by beggaring 
herself in asserting the rights of a girl whom she almost fancies is her 
rival, and likely to take from her a young lieutenant on whom she has 
set her heart, and who fortunately really cares for her. Of plot there is 
but little ; the piece is, essentially of the American “ variety show ” order, 
and written to bring out the special qualifications of a particular actress. 
Miss Patti Rosa, who made her dééu¢ in London as Bob, created a most 
favourable impression. She is undoubtedly clever, is pretty, graceful, and 
ladylike, sings well, dances well, and plays the banjo well, has a distinct 
humour of her own, and shows aptitude in the various sides of the 
character she undertakes. Miss Rosa has good support. - Mr. Fred 
Mervin is very amusing as a choleric major who snubs his meek wife. 
Mr. William Farren, jun., gave a finished picture of the scheming, deceitful 
Wybert Romayne, the stepfather. Mr. William: Friend was original and 
droll as the Professor, and will decidedly make his mark in London. 
Mr. John W. Dunne as a dishonourable plotting French scoundrel also 
deserves favourable mention; and Miss Amy M‘Neill was gentle and 
pathetic as Edna Garnet, the girl whom Romayne tries to despoil of her 
property. Mr. Wallace Erskine was a chivalrous, frank young mié/étaire.” 
“Bob” was preceded by “ Apollo, M.D.,” a weak production by Sir 
Randall Roberts, played for the first time, but which did not meet with 
approval. CreciL Howarp. 


“ MACBETH.” 


SHAKESPEARE’s Tragedy in six acts and twenty-one scenes. 
Revived at the Lyceum Theatre, Saturday, December 29, 1888. 


Dunean.. . -- «» Mr. HAVILAND, | ASergeant .. .. .... .. Mr. RAYNOR. 

Malcolm ‘ -» Mr. WEBSTER. APorter .. .. .. .. Mr. JOHNSON. 

Donalbain ® -» Mr. HARVEY. A Messenger ce es, eo Mr. COVENEY. 

Macbeth see on sn a IRVING. An Attendant .. .. .. Mr. oye 

uo .. -» Mr. WENMAN. . BLACK. 
Macduff. . «» Mr. ALEXANDER. . Murderers .. +. ++ ++ Mr. CARTER. 
BOG. és. 20, <c -- Mr. OUTRAM. yy e+ e+ «+ Miss COLERIDGE. 
MD xc ce oo coo Me. TEARS. A Serva: Miss FOSTER. 

Menteith - Mr. ARCHER. — Macbeth (for the first 

Angus .. .. « eo My. LAcY. me) .. Miss ELLEN TERRY. 

Caithness .. .. .. .. Mr. LEVERTON. Hecate Se ae oe ee so Sree 

—* es es e+ «- Master HARWOOD. lst Witch .. .. .. .. Miss MARRIOTT. 

Siward .. .. ao cs ER BOWR. 2nd Witch .. .. «. Miss DESBOROUGH. 

Seyton .. .. a % =. = ENTON. SUE WHEE cs ce os + Mise SEAMAN. 

“4 r. HEMSTOCK. r. BAIRD. 

Two other Oficers ee °° Mr. Cass, Apparitions .. .. .. Ae HARWOOD, 

ADoctor .. .. «» Mr. STUART. ** | Miss HoLLANp. 

Lords, Ladies, Officers, Soldiers, Attendants, Messengers, Apparitions, &c, 
The Overture, Preludes, and -Iicidental Music composed expressly by ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

The eT bee was composed expressly for the play :—Overture; Act I., Incidental Music ; 
Act II ei Act III., Prelude and Incidental Music; Act IV., Incidental Music with 
Chorus ; Act. V., Prelude ; ‘Act ‘VI., Prelude and Incidental Music. . 

During the ieeeeds between-the acts the following selections from Arth:1r Sullivan's Shakespearian 
music were on xformed :—Between Acts I. and II., Water Music(‘‘ Henry VIII.”); between Acts II. 
and IIlI., Martial Introduction e Henry VIII.’ ’); between Acts III. and IV., Prelude to the 
Fifth Act (“ The Tempest”). - : 


The remarkable representation of Macbeth given at the Lyceum has 
lready engendered an amount of description and: discussion that would 
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almost fill a small volume. 
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Much of this is engrossed by criticism on the 


conception of their characters taken by the two leading performers, which, 
it is insisted, amounts to the abolishing of the o!d heroic reading. 


The Scotch chieftain and his 
lady are shown, not simply as mere 
human, but almost creatures of 
necessity, subservient to the pres- 
sure of a weak, nerveless nature in 
the one case, and of a devoted 
conjugal affection in the other. It 
would need a Hazlitt, ora Lamb, 
or a Coleridge, to discuss this 
question in satisfactory style; but 
what a testimony to the depth and 
largeness of our great poet’s charac- 
ters that such a disquisition should 


become reasonable, or possible! ||) 


The two great performers, it may 
be said, were perfectly consistent 


and homogeneous in their inter-: 
pretation, and the issue corresponded to their intention. 


wih |!) 
i 
H}| I}, Fr 


Miss Terry’s more 


feminine conception is supported in a remarkable way by the incident -of 


oT 


Lady Macbeth fainting on the dis- 
covery of the murder. No ingenuity 
can get over this inconsistency; and 
performers who have adopted the 
heroic masculine view have turned the 
difficulty by leaving the passage out 
altogether. The performer is wise 
indeed who follows the light of his 
own inspirations. Any adapted inter- 
pretation, however correct, will have 
an artificial air, and carry no convic- 
tion to the audiences. On a first 
night particular effects are more em- 
p'oyed than is originally intended, but 
with repetition comes modulation as 
it were, and more reserve. Both were, 


beyond dispute, fine, striking, very 


J. original, and interesting performances. 


One of the most striking situations, 
and where they were at their best, was 
the almost agonising’ moment of pre- 
paration for the murder. There was 


here the uncertainty, the feverish hurry, the sense that the opportunity, if 


not seized now, would be gone 


: the general impression of midnight, the 
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castle all at rest, and the king asleep close by. The sense of impending 
crime was in the air. In conveying such general impressions as these, 
without the aid of speech, the Lyceum management is unrivalled. It shows 
the-true dramatic instinct. 

The ghost has been much criticised, and it is certainly a crux of extraor- 

dinary, if not of insurmountable difficulty. 
Some would have him present to the ‘‘mind’s 
eye” alone—a cutting of the gordian knot. 
An actor in the flesh is unghostly enough ; 
spectral illusion suggests the magic lantern 
of the late Pepper. Ascending through the 
floor must suggest the agency of ascent, “ the 
harmless necessary” trap. The solution 
lies, I fancy, in making the figure misty, 
. more or less, revealing him gradually, and 
| there is some agency of gauzes by which 
' this can be done. Were he at the other side 
of the table he would be more tractable. 
The other performers were excellent in 
their way. Duncan exhibits proper senility, 
with a sort of feebleness, even to the quaver- 
ing tones of his voice, which added to the 
enormity of the crime perpetrated on his 
helpless person. Mr. Alexander was a 
Horny Twig Aye valiant, solid Macduff, without any of the 
f AN , declamation (and often ranting) associated 
with his character. Banquo was efficient. 
All kept a due reserve. No one was blatant. The witches were performed 
by ladies, for the first time it‘is said. 

As for the scenery, all previous efforts have been excelled. A new drop 
scene has been supplied, representing simple amber draperies hanging in 
rich folds, theJwork of Telbin, an admirable artist. There are no less than 
nineteen distinct scenes, each of which is a study for originality. Two of 
these are extraordinary efforts, perfect triumphs of constructed or “ built- 
up,” stage architecture. We have “The Court of Macbeth’s Castle,” with 
its corner tower and massive gallery running round, and mysterious 
looking portal. At the side is seen a winding stair leading to Duncan’s 
chamber, which furnishes Lady Macbeth and her guilty mate with some 
picturesque and appropriate “ business,” hesitation and reluctance, as, with 
tottering steps and glances back, they ascend, and are gradually lost to view. 
It would be difficult to say how much is suggested by this arrangement. 
Something of the same sense of guilt and mystery is experienced as the 
visitor ascends the winding stairs in the Tower of London. The confusion 
of the night alarm on the discovery rouses all the retainers, who are seen 
crowding out on the gallery with torches, and looking down with eager eyes 
into the hall. All this is /egd##mate illustration, and is indeed conveyed in 
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the text. The other scene is the great Banqueting Hall; the table for 
the feast being drawn across the centre, with such detail and “admired 
disorder” as to suggest a confused crowd of guests, abundance of 
barbarous fare ; a wonderful reform of the old system, when a bald table and 
a few so-called “ goblets ” supplied the idea of a banquet. In the old dis- 
pensation the property man did everything, literally and upon his oath, as 
Lamb would say, and coldly furnished forth the table. Another scene, 
conceived in a happy spirit of illustration, was the arrival of the King 
with his retinue at the gate of Macbeth’s castle, and the description of its 
inviting calm and tranquillity has always seemed one of the most exquisite 
passages. The smiling Jaysage, the balmy air, the innocent look of the 
hospitable mansion, were intended to contrast with the black deed that was 
me.litated, and no more perfect realisation of the spirit of the scene could 
be imagined. As the scene revealed itself, the old snug-looking castle 
seemed to repose in the sun, the balmy gentle breezes to be wafted across 
the distant champaign. Then the travellers came up, ascending from 
below in dropping fashion, and pleased with the aspect of their newly 
reached shelter ; so that naturally and most appropriately one of the party 
gives expression to the well-known beautiful lines— 


**This castle hath a pleasant seat.” 


Thus is shown the mode in which scenery should aid the interpretation. 
Another remarkable set piece is that of the witches’ cavern, truly picturesque, 
and which also interprets the situation. Sheltered in a corner, behind a great 
hill or mountain, the hags pursue their work, while Macbeth surveys their 
proceedings from the opposite side, as though he had surprised them. 
There is an impressive air of chilling mystery, not untinged with melancholy, 
in the ghostly passage of the Kings—grey shadowy things. I could dwell 
long on the series of fine characteristic landscapes, painted in a bold striking 
fashion, and which express now Scotch, now English scenes, in the most 
forcible way, set off with strange atmospheric effects—witness the patch of 
water on which the light shines. Mr. Craven would surely make his mark 
as a painter “an he listed,” and indeed the stage is an admirable school 
for breadth of style and effect, as Stanfield proves. More remarkable in 
these efforts is the absence of the conventional treatment of landscape. It 
may be added here, in opposition to Mr. Telbin’s view, set out in the 

current number of the “ Art Magazine,” that the scenes here painted on 
“cloths” are even more effective and realistic than the “ modelled” or 
built-up structures. 

The dresses it would be vain to praise. They are all in a low “ key,” as 
it may be- termed—dull browns and dust colour. Miss Terry’s rich and 
beautiful combination, with a tint of the Japanese, was, as the French 
have it, of a “ seizing” kind. We have seldom seen anything more effective 
for its purpose. One little point may be noted to show the judiciousness 
with which tragic effect has been sought. Usually “the daggers” are 
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mean little skewer-like weapons, which suggest a vulgar “ sticking,” 


here 
they are formidable knives, of a barbarous and efficient kind. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 


“FIRST MATE.” 


Comedy-Drama, in two acts, by RICHARD HENRY. 
First produced at the Gaiety Theatre, December 31, 1888. 
Jack Braddock .. .. Mr, HARRY PARKER. Letty Lansdell .. .. Miss JENNY MCNULTY. 
Jack (hisson) .. .. Mr. H. GRAHAM. Fred Finch .. - Mr. GEORGE STONE. 
Deborah e.- Miss MARIE ILLINGTON. Brogden 


ra! ant ée eo ec coc Mr, E. H. HASLEMN. 
Mrs. Braddock «. .. Miss MARIA JONES. | Siive ... «eo ec eco: Mr, C. WALKER. 


Mr. George Edwardes moves with the times, and provides for the early 
attendants at his theatre something that. is fresh and enjoyable, and such 
is Richard Henry’s comedy-drama. Pleasantly interweaving grave and 
gay, the piece goes from start to finish briskly, and thoroughly interests 
the audience. Jack Braddock, a sailor, Letty Lansdell’s sweetheart, has 
left in his sister Deborah’s care a hundred pounds. Letty’s home is likely 
to be sold up by Brogden out of spite for the rejection of his suit by 
Letty, so Deborah comes forward and saves her friend. By so doing she 
is unable to assist the elder Braddock, her father, a cheery old salt, who has 
turned farmer, and who has relied on this money to pay his rent, also due 
to the vengeful Brogden. Further trouble appears to have fallen upon the 
family from the report that young Jack has been killed when just reaching 
port. But things end happily. Brogden, the stony-hearted, relents, Jack 
turns up safe and sound, and Deborah, nicknamed “ First Mate ” from her 
being her father’s right hand, promises to give that hand to Fred Finch, 
‘an amusing dog, a lawyer’s clerk with an unfortunate propensity for betting 
on any event, an evil practice which he promises to forego. Mr. George 
Stone was genuinely funny in this character. Mr, Harry Parker was a 
genial old fellow as Braddock, with some rough touches of pathos that were 
very natural. Miss Marie Illington was a natural honest-hearted English 
girl as Deborah, and carried the piece along on the top of the wave. Mr. 
Haslem played well as Brogden, and Miss Jenny McNulty was a pretty 
‘* Letty Lansdell. 

On this night Miss Violet Cameron assumed the title-ré/e in “ Faust up 
to Date,” and was cordially received. Other changes in the cast have been 
introduced. Mr.¢ Harry Parker makes quite a feature of the Lord 
Chancellor, and has an excellent topical duet, “I take an objection to 
that,” by Robert Martin, with Mephistopheles. Mr. E. H. Haslem now 
plays Old Faust, and Miss Fanny Robina Siebel. Miss St. John has 
another new song, fresh dances have been added, and Messrs. Sims and 
Pettitt’s burlesque is even brighter than it was originally. 
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“PAUL JONES.” 


Opéra Comique, in three acts, after CHIVOT and DuRU, written by H. B. FARNIB. 
First produced in London at the Prince of }Wales’s Theatre, January 2, 1889. 


Paul Jones . Miss AGNES HUNTINGDON. Mignonne .. .. Miss FORBES. 
Rufino de Martinez Mr. TEMPLER SAXE. Estelle .. .. Miss GLADYS KNOWLES. 
-» «. Mr. HENRY ASHLEY. Ramez .. .. .. Mr. SHALE. 
Mr. FRANK WYATT. Don Antonio .. Mr. PEARCE, 
Mr. HENDON. Jeanne de Kerbec Miss STANFORD. 
Mr. HARRY MONKHOUSE. «+ «+. «. Miss DASHWOOD, 
” Mr. ALBERT JAMES. Miss MINNIE HOWE. 
First Lieutenant.. Mr. GEORGE PRESTON. .. «.« Miss GWYNNE, 
Chopinette .. .. Miss PHYLLIS BROUGHTON. ari -. .- .. Mr. SEFTON. 
Malaguena .. .. Miss KATE CUTLER. jugon .. .. .. Mr. R. MASON. 
Guava .. .. Miss Mimi St. Cyr. Riboso Mr. BOTTRILL. 
oe Octroi .. Miss JEANNIE MILEs. Louise de > Forte Miss BELL. 


Miss WADMAN. Val de Penas.. .. Miss DouGLAS. 
. «+ Miss FLORENCE WILTON. Maroona.. .. .. Miss LILLIE LEVINE. 
Nichette -- .- Miss FITZHERBERT. 


After being closed for a short interval, which was devoted to the general 
re-embellishment of the house, Mr. Horace Sedger re-opened his theatre 
with “ Paul Jones,” produced by the “ Carl Rosa Light Opera Company.” 
This “ opéra comique,” as it is termed in the programmes, was originally 
played with a prologue at the Folies Dramatiques, Paris, October 6, 1887, 
under the title of “ Surcouf.” Mr. H. B. Farnie, as is his wont, has freely 
adapted the libretto of MM. Chivct and Duru, and made his book a fairly 
amusing one. Though there is not anything wonderfully original in the 
story, yet it serves its purpose. The hero Paul Jones and Yvonne, the 
daughter of Bicoquet, a ship chandler of St. ; 

Malo, are desperately in love with each other, 

but her father intends her for Rufino, a Spanish 

grandee. However he promises to give his con- 

sent to the union if at the end of three years 

Paul can return with a fortune of a million // 

francs. So Paul volunteers on board an American / 

privateer with his cronies, Bouillabaisse, an old / 

smuggler (who is only too glad to escape from 

his young and pretty but termagant wife, Cho- ‘|| 

pinette), and Petit Pierre, who forms one of | 

the party. In Act II., after a lapse of three 

years, Malaguena, Rufino’s sister, has married 

old Bicoquet, and is pressing forward the be- a Bones Batiac 
trothal of Yvonne and her brother: Paul Jones > Fee 
arrives just in the nick of time with the fortune he has amassed 
as captain of the United States corvette, the “Bon Homme Richard,” 
and is chalienged to a duel by Rufino. This is only a pretence, 
however, for Paul is made prisoner and carried off in Rufino’s frigate 
to the island of Estrella in the West Indies, where the marriage 
between Rufino and Yvonne is to be solemnised. Act III. in the island 
introduces Trocadero, the Governor, whose peace of mind has been 
constantly disturbed by Paul Jones’s squadron. He is delighted, therefore, 
to hear that the rover has been captured, and gives a féte on the island. 
Paul, however, escapes, and to see Yvonne daringly enters the Governor’s 
house. Fortunately Trocadero mistakes him for Bicoquet, and pays him 
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every attention, and when Bicoquet arrives he is gaggéd and imprisoned 
for Paul Jones, Malaguena, who finds she owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to the latter, aiding in the deception. Bouillabaisse and Petit Pierre have 
escaped to their ship, and to obtain the release of their commander 
disguise themselves as the savage king of the neighbouring island of 
Mosquito and his son, who are expected on a political visit. They thus 
obtain admittance to the palace, and, with the aid of the American crew 
that has landed, overcome the Spaniards and free Paul Jones, who carries 
off Yvonne. 

The opening night will be a memorable one as being that on which 
Miss Agnes Huntingdon made her début on the lyric stage in London, 
though she had been heard some six years ago at a concert given by 
M. Ganz. Since then Miss Huntingdon has made a reputation with 

the “Boston Ideals,” and been favourably 
received in Germany and Paris. Very tall 
but graceful, with prepossessing features and 
a handsome stage presence, Miss Huntingdon 
possesses an exceptionally charming contralto 
voice, and excellent method and style. She 
‘at once established herself as a favourite, and 
her success increased as the evening wore 
on, one air, “ Ever and ever thine,” a gem in 
the opera, being specially redemanded, and at 
the final fall of the curtain it was evident that 
Miss Huntingdon had made the hit of the 
season. Miss Wadman acquitted herself well 
as Yvonne. Mr. Henry Ashley showed some 
humour as Bicoquet, and Messrs. Harry 
Monkhouse and Albert James were very droll 
in their parts. It was universally regretted 
that Mr. Frank Wyatt was not seen till the 
third act as Trocadero, so much life and spirit 
did he infuse into the scene by his singing 
of “ Open the council now,” and his dancing 
and acting afterwards. Miss Phyllis Broughton 
has a bright lilting air to sing, “He looked at my sabots,” to which her 
voice unfortunately was not equal, but the favourite actress redeemed any 
shortcomings by her exquisite dancing of a “ Bourrée.” Miss Kate Cutler 
was a decidedly attractive Malaguena, and the minor parts were well 
filled, the choruses being specially well rendered. 

Though perhaps not altogether so attractive as the “Cloches de 
Corneville,” M. Planquette’s music in “ Paul Jones” is very melodious, 
and gains upon one. The opera was superbly mounted ; the dresses by 
Alias were marvels of beauty, richness, and taste ; the orchestra, under 
Mr. Stanislaus, was a well-selected one, and the principals, the composer, 
Mr. Sedger and Mr. Carl Rosa, acknowledged the persistent calls. ‘‘ Paul 
Jones” promises to have a run. 
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“THAT DOCTOR CUPID.” 
New and Fantastic Comedy in three acts, by ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


First produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Monday afternoon, January 14, 1889. 


Sir Timothy Racket.. Mr. FREDERICK THORNE. Dr. Cupid -- «« Mr. THOMAS THORNE. 
Harry Racket .. .. Mr. FRANK GILMORE. Miss Bridget Con- 

Charles Farlow... .. Mr. CYRIL MAUDE. stant .. .. .. Miss F. ROBERTSON. 
Barney O’Shea .. .. Mr. J. WHEATMAN. le >. «+ Miss DOLORES DRUMMOND. 
Lord Fungus .. .. Mr. ScorT BUIST. .- Miss MARION LEA. 


Plastic... .. .. .. Mr. PAGDEN. .. Miss WINIFRED EMERY. 
Beau King... .. .. Mr. F. GROVE. 


If continuous laughter is any proof of a success, Mr. Thorne has surely 
secured one in “ That Doctor Cupid.” Mr. Buchanan has rightly named 
his comedy fantastic, for it combines the supernatural with the every-day 
life of the beginning of this century. Whether the general public will be 
attracted by this strange mixture, which at times reminds us of “The 
Bottle Imp,” “ Creatures of Impulse,” and even “The Sorcerer,” remains 
to be proved. Certainly the author sprung his mine for the introduction 
of the supernatural in a deft and clever manner. The scene opens in 
Harry Racket’s rooms at Cambridge. Their occupier is a young gentleman 
who has devoted his time to drinking and gambling, and has been com- 
pelled to have recourse to money-lenders. One of them, Plastic, has been 
summoned to supply his necessities, and advances him £4200 on the con- 
dition that he purchases certain articles. These are duly sent in, and 
prove to be various stuffed beasts, birds, skulls, and sundry specimens 
preserved in spirits of wine in bottles. Harry is engaged to Kate Constant, 
a charming, artless girl, who evidently prefers a dashing fellow of those 
days to a milksop, and has given him all her heart. She calls with her 
aunt, Miss Bridget, just when Harry has heard from his uncle, Sir Timothy, 
a gouty hypochondriac, that he has discarded him on account of the evil 
reports of him. Kate declares she will be true to him despite all his mis- 
fortunes, but her aunt jumps at Harry’s generous offer to release her from 
her engagement so that she may marry the rich Lord Fungus. When they 
are gone Harry looks round on the bill discounter’s rubbish, and takes up 
a bottle to which is attached a label bearing a Latin inscription, that love 
conquers the world, but science conquers love. Harry says it is wealth 
that conquers love, and in a fit of rage dashes the bottle into the fireplace, 
a crash is heard, and there appears a strange figure dressed in Elizabethan 
costume, who announces himself as Love. He tells how, having fallen from 
high Olympus, he became an imp, and that an alchemist of Queen 
Elizabeth’s day had entrapped him, and sealed him down in the bottle. Asa 
recompense to Harry for freeing him, he offers him his services; though he 
cannot give him wealth, he will, by his power over all creatures animate, 
bring him good luck, and secure him his uncle’s good graces and his 
sweetheart’s hand. And so they fly off to Bath, whither Kate is gone with 
her aunt, and where also is staying for the benefit of the waters Sir Timothy 
Racket, attended by his sycophantic, wheedling nurse, Mrs. Veale, whom 
he thinks of marrying. Here Doctor Cupid, introduced by Harry as his 
tutor, proceeds to try and put matters straight for his pupil, but Cupid is so 
élated by his release from long confinement that he mismanages matters. 
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Possessed of his invisible bow and arrows, he shoots his darts astray. He 
makes Mrs. Bliss a comely young widow, whom Charles Farlow, Harry's 
friend, has been worshipping for years, fall in love with Harry, so does 
Mrs. Veale, so-does Miss Bridget, until at last Kate is bound to believe 
that her lover is a deceiver, and accepts Lord Fungus. Doctor Cupid 
is dismissed in disgrace and with a curse, but he will not accept his dis- 
missal till he has mended affairs, so in the third act he draws the current 
of love of all the ladies on himself in a most amusing scene, and then 
diverts their affection into its proper channels. Kate is reconciled to 
Harry, Mrs. Bliss to Farlow, the duplicity of Mrs. Veale is unmasked, and 
Sir Timothy is cured of his ailments, and taught that the true happiness of 
the old is not in selfish matrimony for themselves, but in witnessing its 
blissful results in the young. Taking the characters as they stand in the 
programme that deserve special mention, Mr. Frederick Thorne was 
excellent as the irascible gouty Sir Timothy, and gave some charming 
little. touches, particularly when Kate intercedes for her lover. Mr. 
Frank Gilmore was a fine, impulsive young fellow as Harry Racket, and 
shows that he is rapidly advancing in his profession. Mr. Cyril Maude’s 
characterisation of Charles Farlow, a stuttering beau, was a perfect gem 
in acting, and Mr. Thomas Thorne was full of high spirits and dry 
humour as Doctor Cupid. In the third act, when he is scarcely absent 
from the stage, his “go” and vivacity were irresistible. Miss F. 
Robertson played well as a maiden lady of a certain age. Miss Dolores 
Drummond hit off to a nicety the fawning, deceitful attendant on Sir 
Timothy, and forcibly betrayed her real character when exposed through 
Doctor Cupid’s spells. Pretty Miss Marion Lea was a captivating Widow 
Bliss, and Miss Winifred Emery was a frank, loving girl as Kate 
Constant. I was sorry to see Mr. Scott Buist had not more to do as 
Lord Fungus; he was thrown away on so small a part, and one which 
gave him no opportunities. Mr. F. Grove did not quite picture to us Beau 
King. Messrs. Nathan must be complimented on the costumes, which, 
designed by Karl, brought before us so vividly the appearance of our 
dandies and ball-room belles when George was King, and King ruled over 
Bath. ‘“ That Doctor Cupid ” was placed in the evening bill on Thursday, 
January 17, 1889. 


“STILL WATERS RUN DEEP.” 
Comedy, in three acts, by ToM TAYLOR. 
Revived on January 19, 1889, at the Criterion Theatre. 


John Mildmay.. .. Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM. Langford .. .. .. Mr. E. EMERY. 
a Hawksley « Mr. HERBERT STANDING. Markham .. .. .. Mr. 8. HEWSON. 

Mr. Potte’ -» Mr. WILLIAM BLAKELEY. Jessop .. Mr. G. B. PHILLIPs. 
Dunbilk .. .. .. Mr. GEORGE GIDDENS. Mrs. Miiamay ; .. Miss MARY MOORE. 
Gimlet.. .. .. Mr. E. DAGNALL. Mrs. Sternhold.. .. Mrs. BERNARD BRERR. 


Still Waters Run Deep,” one of the best plays that the late Tom Taylor 
ever wrote, was first produced at the Olympic nearly thirty-four years ago 
(May 15, 1855). Mr. Alfred Wigan made a name as John Mildmay, Mr. 
George Vining was highly spoken of as Captain Hawksley, as were Mr. S. 
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Emery as Mr. Potter, Miss Maskell as Mrs. Mildmay, and Mrs. “Melfort” 

as Mrs. Sternhold. In those days and in most subsequent representations the 

latter character has been represented as an almost puritanical woman, 

though strong-minded, as one to whom the loss of her good name would be 

more bitter and ruinous than to an ordinary human being, and John 

Mildmay’s “ Villa at Brompton ” gave one the idea of that of a man in 

comfortable, but not extraordinarily affluent circumstances. Butwe must have 
new readings of plays nowadays, and so at the Criterion the modest villa is 
changed into a luxurious “ boudoir,” with all the wealth of colour and 
ornament that Messrs. Liberty can introduce. Japanese monsters, china 
plates, and etchings adorn the shelves and walls, and Mrs. Sternhold and 

Mrs. Mildmay are in keeping with their surroundings, and appear in 

“ Worth ” costumes that only the richest could command. A corresponding 
change takes place in the character of Mrs. Sternhold. She is evidently a 
society dame, fearing the scandal that would arise from the fact that it 
would probably depose her from being a leader in the set among which she 
moves, and she rules Mildmay’s household not so much from a domineer- 
ing spirit as that from her doing so she will be able to make sure that 

only her own favourites shall be received as visitors. In the last act, too, 

Mildmay does not prove his courage when challenged by Hawksley by 

offering to fight him across a handkerchief with only one pistol loaded. 

Yet with these changes the play is so well written that all seemed per- 
fectly natural. Mr. Wyndham perhaps took John Mildmay at rather too 
slow a measure, the result probably of nervousness that will wear off, 

but gave an excellent idea of a shrewd man with a cool head and a 
warm heart, content to bide his time till the proper moment arrived to 
assert himself, and then proving equal to the occasion, and with a deep 
abiding affection for the woman to whom he has given his love. Mrs. 

Bernard Beere’s reading of Mrs. Sternhold was quite original, but lost none 
of its force through that. Her self-contempt at having thrown her love 
away on such a despicable creature as Hawksley was finely expressed, and 
certainly her great scene with the forging adventurer has never been more 

perfectly played. Mr. Herbert Standing, too, in outwardly faultless get-up, 

was very good, not only in ¢Ae scene with Mrs. Sternhold, but in the second 
act in his interview with Mildmay, and his detection by and submission to 
the stronger mind and hand. Miss Mary Moore, looking very lovely, fitly 
conveyed the impression of a weak, loving nature that could easily be 
imposed upon by the admiration of a romantic-looking, plausible admirer. 

Mr. W. Blakeley did well as Potter, the doddering old gentleman with 

such an intense reverence for his stronger-minded sister, until the third act, 

and then he rather caricatured the part. The remainder of the cast was 
thoroughly efficient. 

“A Pretty Piece of Business,’ by Thomas Morton, a comedietta of the 
old-fashioned school, was merrily rattled through by Mr. E. Emery and 
Miss Rose Saker. Mr. George Giddens gave a clever sketch of the 
nervous, retiring Dr. Shee, Miss Fanny Moore looked pretty as Miss 
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Charlotte Shee, and Miss Emily Vining was amusing. as Dobson, tbe 
slavey, though her get-up was a little extravagant for such a household. 
During the short recess the Criterion Theatre has been redecorated in the 
most perfect taste, and looked charming. The panels of quilted crushed 
strawberry silk, and the hangings and upholstery to correspond, reflect the 
greatest credit on Messrs. Campbell, Smith, and Co., who designed the 
work, and on Messrs. Maple and Co., who furnished the upholstery. A 
very fashionable audience was present, including the Duke and Duchess of 
Teck, Lord Londesborough, Lady Randolph Churchill, the millionaire 
Colonel North and his very lovely daughter, and a host of celebrities. 
Ceci, Howarp. 


Kiddy. 


HE twenty exhibitions of works by the Old Masters that have 
been held at Burlington House would, one would almost 
suppose, have exhausted our national stock, but as year after 
year goes by we are astonished at the many priceless works 
never before exhibited. Apart from the general excellence of 
this year’s collection, apart from the magnificent Rembrandts 
and beautiful Watteaus, a melancholy interest attaches to it, 

for on the walls of two galleries hang the works of one who a year ago was 

painting in our midst, and transferring to canvas the great men around us. 

Death has removed Frank Holl from us in the prime of his life and at the 

matured height of his power, but by dint of unceasing activity he has left 

us a grand legacy, a portion of which is now to be seen. Deeply interesting 
are the subject pictures painted before he devoted all his attention to por- 
traits, and containing immense dramatic power, strength of design, and 
affecting pathos. ‘“‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed 
be the name of the Lord,” is the title of the picture that won the painter 
the Royal Academy Travelling Studentship in 1868, and the prize was 
worthily bestowed. The solemn tragedy, the unutterable pent-up grief that 
are depicted in the faces ‘of the bereaved ones, arrest your attention at once. 

Frank Holl had the-rare faculty that genius has of redeeming the common- 

place in life by triumph of art, and “‘ Want—The Pawnbroker’s Shop” is a 

powerful instance in point. The sad girl with the child in her arms is the 

centre of interest, and the clothes on the counter, the callous broker behind, 
and his assistant, tell graphically the mournful tale. The handling of the 
background and the subserviency of the details are masterly managed. 

“No Tidings from the Sea,” ‘‘ Newgate,” and “Gone” alone would have 

made the painter famous, while “ Hush ” and “ Hushed” show his tender 
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poetic feeling. Out of the fine selection of portraits it is difficult to allude 
in a brief notice to even the principal ones, but for power of painting, 
mastery of brush work, and strength of likeness, the portrait of the Duke of 
Cleveland is perhaps the most remarkable. Those of Lord Trevelyan, Lord 
Spencer, and Captain Alexander Mitchel] Sim are worthy examples of 
portrait painting. 

To the Queen, Sir Richard Wallace, and the Earl of Ilchester especially 
we are indebted for some magnificent Rembrandts, which are alone worth 
a visit. The “ Portrait of the Painter” by himself is a marvel of genius, 
as are also the Queen’s “ Portrait of a Lady” and the famous Mother. 
Sir Richard Wallace and Mr. Alfred de Rothschild lend a most interesting 
collection of pictures by Watteau, Nicholas, and Lancret, of whose works . 
the National Gallery is so bare. A charm, grace, and exquisite delicacy 
mark all Watteau’s subjects, and their beauty makes us indifferent to the 
artificiality of style and life they portray. They are things of beauty, and 
that is sufficient. Jan Steen, Hobbema, Wouverman, Romney, Cuyp, 
Linnell, Gainsborough, and many others, including inexhaustible Reynolds 
and Etty, make up a very strong exhibition, and the thanks of the public 
are due to the owners who have so generously lent the pictures, and to the 
members of the Royal Academy, whose energies have succeeded in giving 
us such an artistic banquet. HERBERT LEE COLLINSON. 


a5 Be 


Our Omnibus=Bor. 


A correspondent writes me :—‘‘ Wednesday, December 5, was Speech 
Day at King Edward VI.’s School, Stratford-on-Avon, Sir Philip Cunliffe 
Owen, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.I.C., presiding. The Memorial Hall, 
exceliently fitted for dramatic purposes, was used for the first time. The 
first thing given was a scene from the ‘Antigone of Sophocles,’ in 
which Mr. H. R. Bigg (son of the Rev. C. Bigg, vicar of Handley, Wilts) 
won golden opinions in the character of Antigone, wearing the long white, 
gold-embroidered Greek dress with much grace. The scenery in this act 
was charming. Mr. Dennis as the Watchman had an elaborate part, and 
presented a very picturesque appearance in his dress of leopard skins. He 
acted with. much earnestness. Mr. Samman as Kreon, the King of 
Thebes, was painstaking, but hardly up to the level of the othertwo. At 
the fall of the curtain plaudits were long and loud, and it rose again to 
show a very charming fadbleau vivant, the two men regarding Antigone 
with anger and detestation, while Antigone, with head bowed upon 
her arms, knelt upon the ground in an abandonment of grief. \ 
scene from ‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ of Molitre followed the 
Greek play, and in this Mr. Van Courtlandt Philips carried away the 
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honours, his rendering of the part of the Maitre d’Arme being really 
admirable, and his pronunciation excellent, while Mr. Samman’s 
Saucheries as Mons. Jourdane were delicious. The by-play of the 
secondary characters was good, and Mr. Norman Griffith as Le Maitre de 
Philosophie was duly pompous and dignified to begin with, and propor- 
tionately violent to finish with. There was an audience of more than three 
hundred. The music of ‘The Antigone’ (Mendelssohn) was well rendered, 
Miss Laffan taking the piano part, and Mr. Callaway the violin, on which 
he is a proficient. Altogether the first dramatic representation in the 
Memorial Hall may be said to have been a complete success. 


At Drury Lane the pantomime “ Babes in the Wood ” is certainly a very 
“new version ” of the old story, for Mr. Augustus Harris, in collaboration 
with the veteran E. L. Blanchard, and the more modern Harry Nicholls, 
has contrived to mix up the fortunes of the hapless children with the love 
affairs of Robin Hood and Maid Marian, the latter being made the nursery 
governess to the infants. It is while they are out in their perambulator in 
Sherwood Forest that they are decoyed away by the robbers, and eventually 
covered with leaves by the robins under the fostering care of Robin Red- 
breast (Mdlle. Ainea). The wicked uncle, the Baron (Mr. Victor Stevens), 
the Baroness (Mr. Dan Leno), their factotum Jeames (Mr. Walter Andrew), 
and their Poodle (the inimitable Charles Lauri, jun.) figure to the greatest 
advantage in the comic scenes, and of course we have Mr. Harry Nicholls 
and Mr. Herbert Campbell as the Babes, one in a dainty white frock, broad 
sash, and fair hair hanging down the back, the other in a “ Master Bardell ” 
suit sucking lollipops. That these two excellent comedians make plenty ot 
capital out of their “situations” can well be imagined, and their principal 
topical song, “ We’re mistaken,” goes splendidly every night. Miss Harriet 
Vernon makes a handsome Robin Hood, and Miss Florence Dysart a 
bewitching Maid Marian, in which character she sings very charmingly. 
Then we have a host of pretty young ladies as some of Robin Hood’s merry 
men and their sweethearts, among whom may be mentioned Miss Maggie 
Duggan as Will Scarlet, Miss Sybil Grey as Toxophila, and Miss Nelly 
Huntley as Draw-the-Bow. Mr. Tom Pleon is a droll Friar Tuck, and 
the Griffiths Brothers have a genuinely funny and clever fight as the Two 
Robbers. Miss Theresa Mayer is a graceful Eglantine, Queen of the 
Fairies. It is, however, the spectacle which we now look for at old 
Drury, and in this Mr. Harris has surpassed himself. In the “ Palace of 
Games” is shown not only every toy ever invented by Cremer or seen in 
the Lowther Arcade, but dominos and packs of cards are represented in 
costume and perform ‘dances. In the “Glade in Sherwood ” the outlaw and 
his band form a most picturesque coup d’ail from the taste displayed in 
their sylvan dresses. The panorama of woodland scenery (by Kautsky) is 
certainly one of the most beautiful on record, and the “ Paradise of the Birds” 
beggars description. Books on ornithology must have been ransacked to 
































“The Babes in the Wood.” 


Drury Lane. 
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furnish the numerous specimens of the feathered tribe. Ostriches and 
cranes, lyre birds and birds of paradise, the different species of pheasants, 
secretary birds, macaws, cockatoos, love birds, and so in a descending scale 
to the size of the tiniest jewel-hued humming birds, take part in a picture 
that, gorgeous as it is, is relieved from garishness by the exquisite harmony 
of the plumages. This alone is worth a visit, and when to this is added 
Mr. Emden’s transformation scene, leading to the welcome arrival of our 
old friend Harry Payne and his efficient harlequinade, no wonder that the 
large theatre is crowded twice daily, and from the booking is likely to be 
so for many weeks to come. 


“ Alice in Wonderland,” so charmingly adapted by H. Savile Clarke from 
Mr. Lewis Carroll’s delightful story, was revived at the Globe on Boxing 
Day, and has since afforded the greatest treat to numerous children and 
adults who patronise afternoon performances. It was fully commented on 
two years ago when it was produced at the Prince of Wales’s, and though 
only three of the original cast remain, Mr. Sidney Harcourt (Hatter and 
Tweedledum), Master Charles Adeson (Cheshire Cat), and Master Stephen 
Adeson (King of Hearts), the characters are no less well filled. We have a 
charming spirituelle Alice in Miss lda Bowman, who sings sweetly and 
dances gracefully, a quaint Dormouse in tiny Miss Emmie Bowman, and a 
funny little White Rabbit in Master Charles Bowman. Then Mr. T. P. 
Haynes figures conspicuously as Mock Turtle and Tweedledee, and Misses 
Edith and Irene Vanbrugh exhibit their dramatic capabilities, the former as 
the Cook, and the latter young lady as the Knave of Hearts and the White 
Queen. Mr. Walter Slaughter’s tuneful music is done full justice to, the 
scenery is excellent, and the dresses and appointments in the best taste 
and harmony. “Alice in Wonderland ” was produced under the direction 
of the adapter and Mr. Edgar Bruce. 


Miss Rosina Filippi had previously shown herself to be a most capable 
actress, and has now in her writing of “ Little Goody Two Shoes” proved 
herself to be a very pleasing authoress. Her work, though intended for 
the amusement of children, is such that it cannot fail to charm grown 
people, and clothes a favourite nursery story in bright and often poetic 
language, through which runs a vein of delicate humour. Mr. Andrew 
Levey has specially composed some very delightful music for it, and the 
whole has been produced under the direction of Mrs. John Wood, ‘The 
clever manageress has assembled an excellent troupe of children, whom she 
has trained with her well-known skill. Goody Two Shoes and her brother 
Tommy Meanwell are sheltered by kind-hearted Farmer Jones, but 
the terrible Sir Timothy Grind and his overseer Graspall insist on their 
being driven forth. So the good fairies assist them and start them on the 
road for the “ Land of Leisure,” giving them as companions Jack Jumps the 
Raven, the Cat, and the kind spirit Harmony. ‘Their object is to find the 
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“wishing flower,” which with its magical properties will enable them to set 
all things straight. In this “Land of Leisure” Miss Flimsy, the Queen, 
learns the useless existence she is leading, and becomes quite an indus- 
trious little body to win the love of Tommy. On the road they meet with 
Molly, amost uncompromising young lady, and her comical mule Jibber, that 
cause much laughter. Everything, I need hardly say, ends happily, the 
wicked fairies and their frofegés being defeated ‘all along the line.” 
Among those to be singled out as most promising children must be Miss 
Dot Hetherington as Goody, a charming little actress, singer and dancer ; 
Tommy Tucker, as Graspall ; Molly, Miss Celia Tucker, a born comedienne ; 
Harmony, Miss Daisy Ashton, with a very sweet voice; Miss Flimsy, Miss. 
Georgie Martin, a very pleasing child ; Jack Jumps, Charles Groves ; Jibber, 
F. Kitchen; and the Cat, S. Solomon. The scenery and dresses are 
beautiful. ‘ Mamma ” is still a great success in the evening, and great im- 
provements have been made for the comfort of the pit. 


Refinement and elegance in the treatment of the subject are always 
looked for at the Crystal Palace, and Mr. Horace Lennard, bearing this in 
mind, has daintily dished up the old but ever welcome story of 


Cyaraenia & Ane Page 
*‘Cinderella” in neat and graceful lines, introducing a good amount of 
wholesome, honest fun in the character of the two Sisters and the Baron. 
With due deference to the spirit of pantomime, she is summoned by Father 
Time and the Seasons to decide upon what shall be the subject chosen for 
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the revels, and their deliberations form the opening. In the development 
of the story Cinderella is discovered by the Prince when out hunting, and 
this gives the opportunity for a real stag and hounds to be introduced, and 
this is followed by a. charming ballet, in which the dancers appear repre- 
senting fern and bracken, oak leaves and acorns, &c. Another very pretty 
and novel scene is in the Bou- 
doir, where the little fairies, 
summoned to deck Cinderella 
for the ball, emerge from gigan- 
tic fans, bouquets, jewel boxes, 
&c., in costumes that illustrate 
their several callings. The 
“transformation” is a very 
beautiful one. Mr. Oscar Bar- 
rett, who produces the panto- 
mime, has also selected and 
arranged the music with his 
usual good taste, and has en- 
gaged a bewitching Cinderella 
in Miss Edith Bruce, a hand- 
some, dashing Prince Felix in 
Miss Susie Vaughan, two most comical sisters in Mr. Edward Righton 
and Miss Amy Liddon, and a very amusing Baron and his servant in 
Mr. Clarence J. Hague and Mr. D’Auban, the latter of whom, with Miss 
D’Auban and the Fairy Godmother, are responsible for the ballets. 


“The Begum’s Diamonds,” an original three-act comedy-drama, written 
by J. P. Hurst, announced for production at a matinée at the Avenue 
Theatre on January 22 by Mr. Samuel French, and in which Messrs. Yorke 
Stephens, Lewis Waller, W. F. Hawtrey, Sydney Brough, Eric Lewis, and 
Hamilton Knight, and Misses Florence West, Norreys, Violet Vanbrugh, 
and Ethel Hope are to appear, together with “ April Showers,” by the 
authors of “ Flirtation,” a three-act comedy to be played at Terry’s on the 
afternoon of Thursday, January 24, and for which Messrs. John Beauchamp, 
Lewis Waller, Albert Chevalier, Walter Everard, Charles, and Misses 
Norreys, Maud Millett, and Mrs. Edmund Phelps, will be noticed in the 
next number. “The Love Story,” Mr. P. Leclercq’s play that achieved 
such a success at a Strand matinée, will be played on the afternoons 
of February 18 and four following days at the Vaudeville, Miss Janet 
Achurch and Mr. Charles Charrington resuming their original characters. 


They will be assisted by a strong cast, and subsequently take the piece on 
tour. 


Mr. Richard Mansfield commenced his season at the Globe Theatre, of 
which he is sole lessee and manager, on Saturday evening, December 22 
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1888. Though he had only obtained possession some thirty-six hours, he 
had in that imcredibly short time accomplished marvels in cleaning, 
re-upholstering, and carpeting the house, which, with its handsome new 
curtain, presented quite a fresh and bright appearance. ‘Prince Karl,” 
transferred from the Lyceum, went splendidly, Mr. Mansfield carrying 
the piece along in one continued ripple of laughter. The cast was the 
same with two exceptions. Miss May Whitty, a young lady possessed of 
considerable personal attractions, was a very piquant and animated Alicia, 
and Mr. Weedon Grossmith was excessively droll as Howard Algernon 
Briggs. “Prince Karl” was preceded by “ Editha’s Burglar,” already seen 
and appreciated at the Princess’s Theatre. ‘The short but telling scene 
had the advantage of Mr. Lionel Brough’s valuable aid in the character 
of the burglar, which was played with that keen sense of humour and 
fidelity to nature that distinguishes this clever actor’s performances. The 
child Editha was charmingly and naturally portrayed by little Miss Lily 
Bowman, who was remarkably free from that parrot-like delivery so often 
heard in stage children. Jn consequence of Mr. Richard Mansfield having 
been peremptorily forbidden to act on account of an affection of the 
throat, on Saturday, January 12, 1889, Miss Kate Vaughan appeared as 
Miss Hardcastle in ‘She Stoops to Conquer,” which showed great improve- 
ment on her former representations of the character, exhibiting much 
vivacity and teeling. Mr. L. Brough’s Tony Lumpkin is too well known 
to require comment. We had a Mrs. Hardcastle for the first time in 
Miss Carlotta Leclercq that was instinct with true comedy, and this most 
excellent actress may certainly look upon it as one of her greatest 
successes. Miss May Whitty was a very bright and intelligent Miss 
Neville. Mr. William Herbert’s Marlow would have been improved by a 
little more dash. Mr. Mansfield has added to the enjoyment of his 
audiences by providing almost a concert from a specially selected pro- 
gramme of music, most efficiently executed by a first-rate orchestra. Selec- 
tions from Bizet, Gounod, Sullivan, and Ambrose Thomas were warmly 
appliuded. Mr. Ed «ard German was the conductor. 


A Dramatic and Musical Recital was given by two young artists at the 
Steinway Hall on Thursday afternoon, January 17, 1889, with unqualified 
success. Miss Patrice Boucicault’s sweet voice and good expression charmed 
her audience in the “ Chanson de Florian ” and “Te souviens.tu,” and with 
Mr. Mowbray Marras in a duet, “ Only for You,” by Stefano Kardys, who 
accompanied, and which was heard for the first time. The melody is 
pleasing. Miss Rosa Kenney gave a very naive rendering of “‘ Echo’s 
Oracle” (Charles Lamb Kenney) and “ Ask and Have” (Lover). But it 
was in “ The Passing of Arthur,” arranged from Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the 
King,” that the talented young lady showed herself possessed of a true 
feeling of poetry; the pathetic dignity of the wounded King’s words was 
expressed in a manner worthy of the highest praise. The two beneficiaires 
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had the assistance of Mr. Aubrey Boucicault, who recited with racy humour 


‘“The Moderate Man” and other pieces. Miss Mary Kenney gave an 


organ solo that was much appreciated, Mr. Charles Reginald Davison 
proved himself an accomplished pianist, and last, not least, Miss Ada 
Cavendish, who has lost none of her dramatic fire, taught the younger 
generation what elocution should be by her magnificent delivery of two 
poems of Tennyson’s, “The Victim” and “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” ‘The hall was crowded, and by a fashionable audience. 


Some most excellent ‘ Tableaux Vivants ” were given at the Village Hall, 
Cobham, on January 11. Mr. Combe, of Cobham Park, who issued the 
invitations, had entrusted the arrangements to Mr. W. P. Warren, who 
acquitted himself so well that everything went without a hitch, and the 
different tableaux gave the greatest satisfaction. The grouping was in every 
case most artistic. In all there were six. The most noticeable were 
“Mary Queen of Scots and her four Marys,” represented by Mrs. Royle 
and the Misses Evelyn, F. Ethel and G. Combe being the first. Mr. Harvey 
Combe and Master Herbert Combe appeared as “‘ Hubert and Arthur” 
(“King John”). A scene from “Carmen” elicited great applause, as did that 
from ‘‘ Undine,” and the final tableau from “ The Winter’s Tale ” was well 
managed. Messrs. Nathan were ,responsible for the dresses, &c., which 


oe 


were very handsome and appropriate. 


Friday, January 11, saw the 300th representation of “Sweet Lavender” 
at Terry's Theatre. In honour of the event the exterior of the house 
was most brilliantly illuminated, and the sight of thousands of gas-jets 
and ‘the large braziers on the summit of the building attracted great 
crowds. The fortunate lessee presented each of the ladies of his company 
with a charming bouquet, from which streamed a “ Lavender” sash, and 
he entertained the entire working staff of the theatre at a handsome 
repast. The American and touring companies are doing excellent 
business, and at the original home of Mr. Pinero’s comedy the booking is 
still so great as to promise a very extended run. 


Covent Garden: is occupied by Hengler’s Circus, which has greater 
scope in the larger arena than it had at the old house in Argyll Street. 
Mr.. Freeman Thomas has arranged that portion of the theatre usually 
occupied by the. stage in a handsome and convenient manner. Under 
the raised seats are the stalls occupied by the magnificent stud of eighty 
horses and ponies, and the building is brilliantly lighted. Caviar, a bear 
that performs on horseback in a wonderful manner, is a great attraction, 
and it is most amusing to witness his gambols in the circle with his com- 
panion, a large boarhound. Mr. George Lockhart’s elephants, “ Waddy,” 
“Molly,” and “Boney,” are marvels of intelligence. There is a very 
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MR. CHARLES COLLETTF 


“There ain't no knowin’.’ 


FROM 4 PHOTOGRAPH SPRCIALLY TAKRN FOR. “THE THRATRE 
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clever trick pony, “ Robin,” who goes through some amusing experiences 
with one of the clowns, of whom there are four—Valdo, Anderson, 
Frisky, and Walker. A comical donkey, who joins in a song, causes 
much laughter, and among the company may be found some of the 
cleverest male and female riders, acrobats, and equilibrists in the world. 


Mr. Charles Collette, who, previous to his adopting the theatrical pro 
fession, had held a commission for some years in the Dragoon Guards, 
made his first appearance in London at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Tottenham Court Road, in “Tame Cats,” a comedy by Edmund Yates 
and the late Palgrave Simpson, under Mr. Bancroft’s management, in 
December, 1878. He remained several years under the same manage- 
ment, playing in “School,” ‘ Ours,” “Society,” ‘“M.P.,” “ Money,” 
“ Merchant of Venice,” ‘‘ Man and Wife,” “School for Scandal,” &c., and 
numberless farces and comediettas. About this period Mr. Collette was 
also a member of Mr. Charles Wyndham’s Crystal Palace Company ; he 
has also served under Miss Ada Cavendish, Mr. J. L. Toole, Mr. Wybrow 
Robertson, the late Alexander Henderson, John Hollingshead, Messrs. 
Russell and Bashford, Edgar Bruce, Edith Woodworth, J. and R. Douglas, 
F. J. Harris, and Mary Anderson. Having earned an enviable reputation, 
Mr. Collette tempted fortune in the provinces, and for five years travelled 
with his own company over the three kingdoms and Channel Islands, and 
especially scored in revivals of pieces made famous by the late Charles 
Mathews, including “Used Up,” “The Critic,” “‘Game of Speculation,” 
“Contested Election,” “The Liar,” “My Awful Dad,” “Cool as a 
Cucumber,” &c., &c. One of his happiest efforts was in “ Bounce,” a 
musical play by Alfred Maltby, in which he sustained seven distinct 
characters ; and who has not marvelled at the lingual prodigies of his 
famous farce, ‘‘ Cryptoconchoidsyphonostomata”? During his engage- 
ment with Mr. J. L. Toole, Mr. Collette played in most of that popular 
comedian’s pieces. Mr. Collette managed Mr. Edgar Bruce’s company on 
tour, and played Colonel Woodd in Burnand’s comedy ‘The Colonel” 
many hundred times, pronounced a masterly and most artistic conception. 
More recently his marked successes have been Bishopriggs in “‘ Man and 
Wife” at the Haymarket, and Autolycus at the Lyceum during Miss 
Anderson’s seven months’ season in 1887-88. In May last Mr. Collette 
created the part of Saunders in “ Bootle’s Baby,” and earned unqualified 
praise from press and public. Mr. Collette has also appeared in comic 
opera, his most conspicuous successes in this line being Cabriolo in “The 
Princess of Trebizonde,” and quite recently Patricho in “Carina.” Mr. 
Collette is now appearing in “Cool as a Cucumber” at the Opéra 
Comique, where his daughter, Mary Collette (lately introduced to the 
stage under the wings of Mrs. Kendal), is now acting in Mrs. Beringer’s 
play, “ Tares.” 

NEW SERIES.—VOL. XIII. K 
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Mr, J. L. Toole reappeared as “The Don” on Boxing Day at his own 
theatre in King William Street after a most successful tour in the provinces, 
and was almost affectionately received. Mr. and Mrs. Merivale’s comedy 
went capitally, and there appears no likelihood of a change in the bill 
being required for some time to come. Mr. C. Wilson is now the Horace 
Milliken ; Miss Eva Moore, Dora; and the Hon. Bob Joy is pleasantly 
rattled through by Mr. Lytton Grey. 

Mr. Charles Wilmot could not have entrusted the book of his_pantomime 
“Sweet Cinderella” to an abler writer than Mr. Geoffrey Thorn, for he 
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Fron % Pastog RAPA By WD Downey . 


well knows. that Islingtonians, though they can thoroughly appreciate 
the highest class of drama, yet in a pantomime look for plenty of smart 
writing and fun, and they certainly have got it from commencement to 
finish. Though the story is old, the business is fresh and novel in, i's 
treatment.. A more charming, dainty Cinderella than Miss Dot Mario 
could scarcely be found, and her dancing of a minuet in particular was the 
perfection of grace. She has a most captivating lover in Miss Julia Warden 
as the Prince, and the two sisters provoke shouts of laughter, so ridiculous'y 
funny are they made by Mr. Mark Kinghorne and Mr. Fred Williams. 
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There is a very pretty ballet of butterflies in the “Silver, Moonbeams” 
scene, and the Sappho ballet is distinguished by its gorgeousness of ,colour. 
A kindergarten school is very cleverly represented by children, who fill 
the stage and sing nursery rhymes and appear to play various instruments; 
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this is repeatedly encored. Tne Baron (Mr. Joe Burgess) and his page 
(Mr. W. Crackles) are very droll, and have avery novel scene together, 
and the transformation is particularly worthy of notice, recapitulating]as_ it 
does in some beautiful pictures and tableaux the events of “ Cinderella.” 4 


The members of the Scarborough Dramatic Club gave four representa- 
tions of the burlesques “ Bombastes Furioso” and ‘Anne Boleyn” in the 
Londesborough Theatre, Scarborough, on Boxing and three following 
nights, December 26, 27, 28, and 29, 1888, being the 68th, 69th, 7oth, and 
71st performances of the club. Miss Mabel Line scored a great success as 
Distaffina in “‘ Bombastes,” and also in “ Anne Boleyn,” her dancing ‘being 
much admired. The men’s parts were well taken by Mr. R. C. Hope 
(manager and stage director) and Messrs. W. and T. Wilcox. “Anne 
Boleyn,” the cast of which numbered about fifty, was admirably staged and 
dressed. The ballet—entirely amateur—was encored, and had to be repeated 
each night. The text had been carefully written up to date, and literally 
sparkled with topical and local hits, interspersed with songs and choruses. 
Like all of the entertainments given by this old-established and well-known 
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club, the “show” was in every way an unqualified success, and was pro- 


duced under the sole direction of the manager, Mr. R. C. Hope, F.S.A., 
F.R.S.L. 


On January 4, 1889, the occasion of the 250th representation of 
“‘Joseph’s Sweetheart” at the Vaudeville, a new comedietta by Mr. F. W. 
Broughton was produced as a /ever-de-rideau. It is entitled “The Poet,” 
and its dialogue is smart and amusing. One, the Hon. Arthur Fayne, 
having been smitten by Kitty Ferriby, an actress who appears under another 
name at the theatre, comes to the house where, unknown to him, she lives, 
with a view of getting some verses written to soften the obdurate fair one. 
“The poet” is her father, a cynical, rather bibulous gentleman, who writes 
verses for quack medicines and extensively advertised goods. He discovers 
that the “ honourable” has made love to a niece of his, Winifred Grey, whilst 
she was in the country, and had even promised her marriage, so that, when 
the lines are written and are read to Arthur Fayne, they only express con- 
tempt for him and his dishonourable attentions. Moreover, Winifred’s 
eyes are opened to the fact that she has given up an honest young 
fellow’s love for the admiration of a designing voué, and, fortunately for 
her, her lover forgives and overlooks her rather strong flirtation. The 
part of Kitty Ferriby,a sensible, honest-hearted girl, was very brightly 
played by Miss Annie Irish, and Mr. F. Thorne was excellent as the 


rhymester. ‘The little piece appeared‘to be much approved of, and the 
author was called for. 


“The Merry Wives of Windsor” has been given during the month of 
January at the Haymarket Theatre on the Wednesday matinées. The 
cast was much the same as that when the piece was played at the 
Crystal Palace, except that we had a perfect Host of the Garter in Mr. 
Lionel Brough, and most excellent comedy from Miss Lingard as Mis- 
tress Ford. Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s Sir John Falstaff was immeasurably 
superior to his first appearance in the character. It was distinguished by 
a rich vein of humour, and, if not quite what we picture ourselves the fat 
knight should be, it was a most enjoyable performance. Mr. Macklin was 
a manly Mr. Ford, and Mr. Vollaire was a sound Justice Shallow. Mrs. 
Tree sang very sweetly as Anne Page. The fairy revels around Herne’s 
Oak presented a charming scene, Madame Katti Lanner’s trained children 


figuring as the little elves. Shakespeare’s comedy was played to overflowing 
houses. 


‘Miss Jessie Bond received her musical education at the Royal Academy, 
and made her début in Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera “‘H.M.S. Pinafore” at 
the Opéra Comique, and, with the exception of creating the 7é/e of Maud 
Charteris in “ Mr. Barnes of New York” at the masinée given at the Olympic, 
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in which she scored a great success, has appeared elsewhere but once 

besides in the entire series of the operas by the same author and composer. 

In all of these Miss Bond has distinguished herself, and become such a 

popular favourite that a production at the Savoy without her name appear- 

ing in the bills would induce not only surprise but much disappointment. 

The following are the characters filled by this talented young lady in the 

various operas. Hebe in “H.M.S. Pinafore,” Edith in ‘‘ The Pirates of 
Penzance,” Lady Angela in “ Patience,” the title-ré/ in . “ Iolanthe,” 

Melissa in “ Princess Ida,” Constance in the revival of ‘‘ The Sorcerer,” 

Pitti Sing in “The Mikado,” Mad Margaret in ‘“ Ruddigore,” Phoebe 

Meryll in “The Yeomen of the Guard.” Miss Jessie Bond also “ created ” * 
the part of Maria in Alfred Cellier'’s “ After All,” and her career has been 

one continued success. 


Commencing Monday, January 28, Mr. Wilson Barrett is announced to 
appear as Hamlet for twelve nights at the Princess’s Theatre, with Miss 
Eastlake as Ophelia. ‘“ Good Old Times,” the play written by Wilson 
Barrett and Hall Caine, is to be produced there on February 11, and 
later on “ Nowadays,” of which the talented actor is the sole author. 
During the run of “ Hamlet,” “The Lady of Lyons” will be played on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Mr. Wilson Barrett’s engagement 
will extend over twelve weeks, and I feel sure that everyone will be 
delighted to welcome him back to London, and to wish him success when 
he sails for America again in the autumn. 


eG i 


' Mrs. Oscar Beringer commenced her management of the Opéra Comique 
on Monday evening, January 21, 1889, with the production of “ Tares,” a 
play written by herself, and which was tried at a matinée at the Prince of 
Wales’s in January of last year. The piece was fully noticed in the March 
number of THE THEATRE, and it will not therefore be necessary to go into 
the plot again, except with reference to one or two alterations, and. indeed 
improvements, that have been made. The love-making between Bessie 
Kingsmill and Harry has been done away with; the young lady'is now 
wooed by the Doctor, a fresh natural character well played by Mr. J. G. 
Grahame. Rachel Denison is made the wife of Luke Chester, the scheming 
cousin of the hero, and, in lieu of being strangled by him, as was the case 
when the piece was originally played, quits the scene repentant and 
softened, and leaving the impression that she will never more trouble the 
woman who has been a mother to her child. Miss Kate Rorke was the 
Margaret Gyde, and won the entire sympathies of the audience by her 
womanly tenderness and truth to nature. It was, however, Miss Gertrude 
Kingston who fairly took the house by storm. As Rachel Denison, the 
cool, calculating adventuress, she, with marvellous subtlety, gave those 
fleeting touches of a better nature which are never entirely uprooted from 
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even the most debased, and in the recognition of her child Jack there was 
a depth of passion and maternal feeling with which this clever actress would 
hardly have been credited, her acting hitherto -having been tinged with an 
unsympathetic hardness at times. Miss Kingston has shown herself 
capable of great things in the future. Mr. C. W. Somerset reminded one 
occasionally of the old earl in “Lord Fauntleroy,” and was not quite at his 
best as Luke Chester. Mr. W. Guise and Mr. E. Hendrie gave some 
clever character sketches as Giles, the gardener, and Job, a labourer, and 
Miss Mary Collette made a most promising début in London as Rosie. 
Mr. Forbes Robertson as Nigel Chester repeated the success he gained 
when he first played the part. The rest of the cast was good, and the play 
was beautifully staged, and was well received. The principals and the 
authoress were called. ‘‘ Cool as a Cucumber” was the first piece, and in 
it Mr. Charles Collette reassumed the character of Plumper, and played it 
in a manner that would have made Charles Mathews, the original, envious. 


New plays produced, and important revivals in London, from December 
11, 1888, to January 21, 1889. 


(Revivals are marked thus *) 


Dec. 17.* “The Real Little Lord Fauntleroy,” play, in three acts, by Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett. Opéra Comique. 

» 17.* “ Dorothy,” three-act comedy opera, words by B. C. Stephenson, 
music by Alfred Cellier. Lyric. 

» 22. “The Silver Falls,” new and original drama, in four acts, by 
George R. Sims and Henry Pettitt. Adelphi. 

», 22.* “Prince Karl,” farcical play, in four acts, by Archibald -C. 
Gunter. Globe. 

», 22.* “ Editha’s Burglar,” one-act play, by Edwin Cleary. Globe. 

» 22. “ Beauty and the Beast,” pantomime, by J.T. Denny. Sadler’s 
Wells. 

» 24. “The Forty Thieves,” pantomime, written by George Conquest 

A de and Henry Spry. Surrey. 

» 24 “The Babes in the Wood; or, Baron the Knave, the Two 
Ruffians, and a Fairy Hand at Nap,” libretto by John Jourdain, 
music by Henri C. French. Elephant and Castle. 

» 24. “Cinderella,” new version by Horace Lennard, music by Oscar 
Barrett. Crystal Palace. 

, 24. “Whittington and his Cat,” pantomime, by W. Muskerry. 
Marylebone. 

» 26. “Little Goody Two Shoes,” fairy story, book written by Miss 
Rosina Filippi, music specially composed by Mr. Andrew 
Levey. Afternoon performances, Court. 
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Dec. 26.* “Alice in Wonderland,” musical dream play, adapted by H. 
Savile Clarke, music by Walter Slaughter. Afternoon per- 
formances, Globe. 

» 26. “Babes in the Wood, Robin Hood and his Merry Men, and 
Harlequin who killed Cock Robin,” pantomime, re-written, 
arranged, and produced by Augustus Harris in collaboration 
with E. L. Blanchard and Harry Nicholls. Drury Lane. 

» 26.* “The Don,” three-act comedy, by Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Merivale. Toole’s. 

»» 26.* “ East Lynne,” four-act drama, founded on Mrs. Henry Wood’s 
novel. Olympic. 

» 26. “Apollo, M.D.,” one-act farcical comedy, by Sir Randall 
Roberts, Bart. Jodrell. 

, 26. “ Bob” (first time in London), three-act play, by Fred Marsden. 
Jodrell. 

» 26. “Sweet Cinderella,” pantomime, written by Geoffrey Thorn. 
The Grand. 

» 26. “The Babes in the Wood,” pantomime, written by Geoffrey 
Thorn. Pavilion. 

» 26. “Robinson Crusoe, or Harlequin Man Friday and the King of 
the Cannibal Islands,” written by William Muskerry. Sanger's 
Amphitheatre. 

» 26. “The Magic Dragon of the Demon Dell,” pantomime by J. 
Addison. Britannia. 

» 26. “Tricoche et Cacolet,” comedy, in five acts, by MM. Meilbac 
and Halévy. French Plays. Royalty, 

» 29. “Dan the Outlaw,” drama, in prologue and four acts. Kilburn 
Town Hall. 

» 29.* “Macbeth,” Shakespeare’s tragedy. Lyceum. 

» 31. “First Mate,” comedy-drama, in two acts, by Richard Henry. 
Gaiety. 

1889. 

Jan. 2.* “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” Matinée. Haymarket. 

» 4 “The Poet,” new comedy, in one act, by Fred W. Broughton. 
Vaudeville. 

» 7 “Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon,” four-act comedy, by 
MM. Labiche and Ed, Martin. French plays. Royalty. 

» 12. “Paul Jones,” opéra comique, in three acts, after Chivot and 
Duru, written and produced by H. B. Farnie, music by 
R. Planquette. Prince of Wales’s. 

», 12.* ‘*She Stoops to Conquer.” Goldsmith’s comedy. Globe. 

5 14. ‘That Doctor Cupid,” new and fantastic comedy, in three acts, 
by Robert Buchanan. Matinée, Vaudeville. . 

» 16. “La Cagnotte,” comedy, in four acts, by MM. Labiche and 

’ Delacour. French Plays. Royalty. 
» 19.* “Still Waters Run Deep,” comedy, in three acts, by Tom 


“aylor. Criterion. 
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Jan. 19.* “A Pretty Piece of Business,” comedietta, one act, by Thomas 
Morton. Criterion. 
» 21.* “Tares,” play, in three acts, by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. Opéra 
Comique. 
In the Provinces from December 10, 1888, to January 15, 1889. 
Dec. 13. “The Almighty Dollar,” melodrama, in five acts, by W. Wood. 
T.R. Barnsley. 
» 22. . * After Long Years,” comedietta, by Gerald Godfrey. T.R. 
Dewsbury. . 
» 22. “A Sailors Fortune,” drama, in five acts, by F. A. Barnes. 
Public Hall, Wrexham. 
» 24. “Simple Hearts,” domestic drama, in six acts, by C. H. 
Lorenzo. Public Hall, Wrexham. 
1889. 
Jan. 4. “In the Wrong Box,” comedietta, by Richard Leach. T.R. 
Lowestoft. 
» 4 “Irish Eyes,” comedietta, by Sir George Douglas. Corn 
Exchange Hall, Kelso. 
» 15. “A-Lad-In and Well Out of It,” burlesque extravaganza, by 
Bruce Smith. Town Hall, Folkestone. 


In Paris from December 5, 1888, to January 12, 1889. 


Dec. 8. “Sire Olaf,” in three scenes, in verse, by M. André Alexandre, 
music by M. Lucien Lambert, Lyrique. Vaudeville. 
»» Io. ‘ Germinie Lacerteux,” by M. Edmond de Goncourt. Odéon. 
» 13. “La Securité des Familles,” comedy, in three acts, by M. Albin 
Valabrégue. 
» 14. “L’Escadron Volant de la Reine,” comic opera, in three acts, 
libretto by M. D’Ennery and others, composed by M. Litolff. 
Opéra Comique. 
» 19. “Le Clos Fleuri,” one-act comic opera, words by MM. Maxime 
Dubreuil and R. Guy, music by M. Petrus Martin. Menus- 
Plaisirs. 
» 21. “Le Renouveau,” in one act, in verse, by MM. Joseph Guida 
and Adolphe Ribaux. Odéon. 
» 26. “TIsoline,” fairy tale, in three acts, poem by M. Catulle Mendés, 
music by M. André Messager. Renaissance. 
» 28. ‘Le Chevalier de Maison Rouge,” drama, in five acts, by 
Alexandre Dumas and Auguste Maquet. Porte-St.-Martin. 


Jan. 5.* “Henri III. et Sa Cour,” five-act drama, by Alexandre Dumas 
and Auguste Maquet. Coméddie Frangaise. 
» 11. “La Porteuse de Pain,” drama, in a prologue and five acts, by 
MM. Xavier de Montépin and Jules Dornay. Ambigu. 
» 12. “ L’Affaire Edouard,” comedy, in three acts, by MM. Georges 
Feydean and Maurice Desvallitres. Varietés. 








